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The Scribe 


The Coming Authoritarianism 


All power is vested in, and consequently derived from, the people...magis 
trates are their trustees and servants, and at all times amenable to them 
From the Virginia Bill of Rights, 1776 


History is rapidly closing our options. Primarily, the cause is instability 
social, educational, moral, political, and economic. Where institutions are 
under control, thoughtful attention to possible courses of action is possible; 
where institutions are highly unstable as ours are today, continual changes 
baffle us and render careful attention to consequences almost impossible. 
Probably the economic uncertainty and irrationalities are at the root of our 
frazzling society, and inflation especially is disrupting those bonds of trust 
and cooperation that must work if people are to be held together as a true 
society and not just stand near one another as a random aggregation. 

Modern society is complex, specialized, and interdependent. Where such 
conditions prevail, any disruption in one segment of the society is reflected 
in other parts. The more profound the disruption the more widespread the 
influence of that disruption. Disorder follows disruption and leads to chaos if 
disorder continues. Chaos is intolerable, sometimes being overcome by 
courageous democratic resolve and action, or by a feudalistic type of 
imposed stability, or by imposed authoritarian order. In any event, because 
chaos is not long a bearable condition, predictably the public will, sooner or 
later, demand imposed order. We should not be deceived about the nature of 
imposed order, however, for where order is required, the military, by 
whatever name we choose to call it, is the only group able to impose order. 

We have not reached the stage of chaos, but we most assuredly are in a 
condition of disorder. In the course of events there is no inevitable reason 
why chaos must follow disorder, but it will if we do not act with vision and 
dispatch. Perhaps one inhibiting factor is the constant barrage of contradic- 
tion to which we are subjected; in fact, the hammering is so insistent we are 
frequently insensitive to the contradictions and to the tragic consequences 
that may flow from them. And these contradictions are massive: all too often 
we talk peace and practice war, talk democracy and practice demogogy, talk 
justice and practice injustice, talk free enterprise and practice collusion, talk 
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idealism and practice materialism, talk truthfulness and practice mendacity, 
and so on through many other inconsistencies. 

Because we live in a constant state of insecurity and struggle daily with 
these seemingly endless contradictions, our egos are weakened and our 
resolve, so desperately needed in these fragile times, often dissolves into 
immobilized cynicism. This kind of helpless resignation undermines that 
discipline we need to extricate ourselves from the morass of twentieth- 
century disorder. That discipline appears to call for many things: deliberate 
reduction in our standard of living; minimization of waste so imbedded in 
our way of life; reduction of the endless ferment of sense titillation inherent 
in this fun-based culture; clarification of our personal philosophies of life, 
and finally, critical refinement of our national purposes. If we voluntarily 
take these steps, then we can give serious attention to justice and to the 
ordering of our institutions, but if we do not voluntarily take the necessary 
steps, then disorder, not justice, will prevail, yielding in due time to chaos 
and the imposition of military order. 

We Americans suffer from at least two diseases: the optimistic notion that 
education will cure our ills and the ingenuous conviction that politics will 
cure ills not cured by education. Since only those governments in absolute 
control of education can use the schools to redirect society, we may dismiss 
the social reform possibilities of the first assumption. But what of politics; 
can it really cure our disabilities? To handle this question, reflect on our 
ideological-party choices in the light of the magnitude of the problems 
facing us. If we move from right to left across the political spectrum—from 
the reactionary to the conservative, from the liberal to the radical—some 
interesting even if discouraging ideas become apparent. Since by definition 
the reactionary seeks a return to *‘the good old days’’ somewhere in the past, 
and since there is no possible way in which such a return can be brought 
about, it follows that the reactionary has little to say that commands sus- 
tained attention. With equal logic, since by definition the conservative 
stands for the status quo in a world that is dynamic throughout, it also 
follows that he has no substantial position from which to address realistically 
the problems of our times. Since the liberal, by definition, seeks democratic 
change, perhaps he may help. But there are fundamental flaws in the liberal 
perspective, for although it represents a partial attack on our problems it 
almost never follows implications to their logical end. Factually, liberalism 
is a pragmatic, fainthearted compromise with evil and injustice; it uses 
minor surgery where major surgery is required; it is a middle class *‘solu- 
tion’’ which taps the wrist of the rich and scarcely eases the burdens of the 
poor; it is the abandonment of principle and the postponement of the day of 
social judgment; it is the philosophy of a civilization that does not want to be 
great or that finds death more appealing than life. Liberalism is, therefore, 
inherently inadequate to resolve the social injustices and contradictions of 
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our system. This then leaves us with the radicals, some of whom are difficult 
to distinguish from the reactionaries. Fascism especially fits this mold, but 
since it has no goal other than power and self-perpetuation, and since it is an 
expression of madness and frustration, it offers no sensible alternative. 
Socialism is a tantalizing possibility that heretofore at least has proved an 
impractical dream, because it always seems to suffer shipwreck upon the 
reefs of human selfishness. So we are left with communism. Yet, here too 
we are stymied, for communism denies objective truth, holds that the end 
justifies the means, and is pervasively jesuitical. Communism is, in short, an 
amoral system repugnant to fair-minded men, but is one most appealing to 
the non-humanist suffering from economic tunnel vision. Far from being a 
solution to the problems of our times, it is one of the principal causes of those 
problems. 

Whatever political attacks we make on our disorders must be grounded in 
a clear and rational philosophy. It must be a philosophy affirming absolute 
honesty, openness, justice, and equality before the law. It must be intellec- 
tually rugged, willing to expose injustice and dishonesty wherever they are 
found. It must insist upon periodic and rapid change in office holders lest the 
temptations of power overwhelm the limited will of man and thereby 
submerge his better judgment. It must be a philosophy affirming the growth 
and integrity of every personality. It must require a significant social return 
from every citizen. It must be a philosophy that sees the first function of 
government as the education of its citizens in ethics, generosity, and benevo- 
lence. It must be one that does not make the mistake of assuming that the 
function of government is the protection of individual right (not to mention 
the absurdity of a personified corporate right) to economic exploitation at the 
expense of the public or the larger good of society. In sum, it must teach the 
equal sharing of what is good in society as well as the equal sharing of the 
risks that the preservation of society entails. 

Implementing such a philosophy is a gargantuan task. Perhaps we still 
have time, but prudent attention is in order, for once we pass the point of no 
return, no man can define with precision until it is past, then all our efforts 
will be futile as we see the old order die, and perhaps perish ourselves 
watching and waiting for the new one to be born. The lateness of the hour is 
frighteningly illustrated by the fact that we Americans are beginning to think 
the unthinkable. Note the increasing frequency and casualness with which 
the following ideas are recurring in conversation: ‘perhaps we shall have to 
take the oil by force’’; or ‘ta pre-emptive nuclear strike may be necessary’’; 
but perhaps most sobering of all, “‘there really is no solution to our prob- 
lems.’ This is madness promoting social contradictions aad disorder, the 
forerunners of war, the ultimate in chaos. The blame for these conditions is 
ours, for the distress 1s caused by selfishness, pride, egotism, fear, passion 
for power, and other urban irrationalities. Unless with courage and wisdom, 
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and at an early date, we decisively reverse the tide of affairs, then all these 
expressions of man’s frailty foretell the coming of authoritarian order. 


Lloyd P. Williams 
College of Education 
University of Oklahoma 





Controversy 


On Pragmatism and Existentialism: 
a Response to Prof. Duncan 


Kenneth Winetrout 

American International College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

William H. Fisher 

University of Montana, 
Missoula 


In Journal of Thought (January 1979), Prof. Elmer H. Duncan 
published a thought-provoking article, **American Pragmatism and 
French Existentialism: Some Comparisons and Contrasts.’ We urge 
our readers to read the statement by Dr. Duncan for, in addition to its 
being stimulating, it is the context for this response. 

There is a prevailing **trap’’ among the critics (and even among the 
friends) of American Pragmatism to the effect that John Dewey wrote 
virtually everything worth stating, and there’s no point in paying 
attention to what other pragmatists have written. Duncan has fallen 
into this trap; and he either should grant the point, or else assert that he 
chose an unfortunate title. 

While it is obviously difficult to get a “*handle on’’ who was the 
greatest among the pragmatists, we simply cannot understand why C. 
S. Peirce, William James and even F. C. S. Schiller were ignored. 
True, Schiller spent much of his life in England, but he was still active 
and productive in his later years when he was teaching at USC in Los 
Angeles. Be it noted also that Peirce, James and Schiller clearly 
included a religious context in their writings, they were believers. 

Duncan has stated: **... The French existentialists are atheists, and 
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Dewey was an atheist too.’ Fair enough, the professor did add certain 
qualifying statements, but he made abundantly clear his fundamental 
position that those who eschew supernatural religion are atheists. 
Such an approach might ‘‘shake up’’ a few of those who read this 
response and who in some cases are surely dues-paying members of a 
Christian church. 

Jean-Paul Sartre has asserted that he is an atheist. However, 
Gabriel Marcel was no unbeliever; and Sartre in his Existentialism and 
Humanism (1973) has said: **...there are two kinds of existentialists 
...the Christians, and (on the other hand) the existentialist atheists.’’ 
And he added that one doesn’t have to go far beyond the borders of 
France to find all sorts of existentialists who never disavowed a belief 
in God—such as Kierkegaard, et. al. 

Walter Kaufmann takes the position that *‘religion has always been 
existentialist: it has always insisted that mere schools of thought and 
bodies of belief are not enough, that too much of our thinking is 
remote from that which truly matters.’’ (See Kaufmann’s Existential- 
ism from Dostoevsky to Sartre, 1956, pp. 49-50.) In the context of the 
foregoing, we emphasize that existentialism is very much of *‘‘a 
mixed bag’’ on the theistic-atheistic spectrum, and Duncan has failed 
to convey this complexity of belief. In short, we assert that whether he 
is explicating pragmatism or existentialism, he has overly simplified. 

The article to which we are responding has asserted, ‘There 1s a 
sense in which Dewey did not believe in the existence of evil’’ (p. 25 
of the JOT piece). Our response is that ‘*There is a sense’’ in which 
any statement may be qualified. But we ask: Is this kind of reasoning 
fair to an author, in this case a genuinely respected one such as 
Dewey? We further wonder if Dr. Duncan has read the Ethics of 
Dewey and Tufts (see the 1913 edition). Two comments from the 
Ethics seem relevant to this discussion: (1) Favorable comments on 
the Golden Rule. (2) The statement, **...a truly moral act...is a 
reasonable act.’’ (See pp. 334 and 307 respectively.) Would state- 
ments such as the foregoing emanate from a man who is truly 
atheistic? 

Robert J. Roth—a Jesuit be it noted—has reacted to the kinds of 
assertions which have been used to belabor Dewey’s naturalistic 
philosophy, in his book John Dewey and Self-Realization (1962). 
While it is apparent that he does not, and cannot, go all the way with 
Dewey, the Roth opus, especially Chapter 6 on ‘‘The Meaning of 
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Dewey’s Naturalism,’’ clarifies the naturalism—supernaturalism 
dichotomy. And the way it comes out is to the effect that this conflict 
has been overly stressed. Lucidly has Roth explicated one of the basic 
reasons for Dewey’s rejection of supernatural religion—because it 
separates man from nature. And Roth elaborates: ‘“‘He wanted to 
dissociate himself also from militant atheism which, in his opinion, 
shares with supernaturalism the separation of man from nature.’’ (See 
footnote #27, p. 108) | “ity was the name of the game for Dewey, 
and we say more power to him for it. 

Our conclusion: While Prof. Duncan does not ascribe atheism to 
the full gamut of pragmatists and existentialists, the main thrust of his 
article is to this effect. We believe that it is not the main job and duty 
of philosophy to come down hard on this issue. Possibly, theologians 
do have the responsibility to face and deal with problems of this kind, 
and to position themselves in some emphatic manner, if that is their 
wont. To overestimate the impact, the significance of atheism in 
today’s western world—which we fear Duncan has done in his 
article—seems hardly the lot of philosophers. 





. 


NICOLAI CO: 


PERNICI TORINENSIS |. 
DE REVOLVTIONIBYS ORBIs 


um cceleftium , Libri yi 


Habes in hoc iam recens nato, & dito, 
ftudiofe lector, ftellarum , tam fixarum, 
quam erraticarum,cum ex ueteribus, tum etiam 
ex recentibus obferuationibus reftitutos:& no» 
uis infuper ac admirabilibus hypothefibus ors 
natos, Habes etiam Tabulas expeditifsimas , ex 
quibus cofdem ad quoduis tempus quam facili 
me calculare poteris. Igitur eme, lege, fruere, 


Syapidune while deim, 


Norimbergz apud loh, Petreium, 


whe Ae hes ne Males Aer 
Anno Mm D, XLIIL 


Nicolaus Copernicus, 1473-1543. De revolutionibus orbium coelestium. Nurem- 
berg, 1543. 


In the Copernican theory, a rotating earth revolves in uniform circular motion 
around the sun. Although Copernicus was not the first to propose a heliocentric 
system, it was his work which later influenced the views of Kepler and Galileo. This 
book was a challenge to long-held concepts of the universe and thus helped to initiate 
a new era In astronomy. (Photograph courtesy of the History of Science Collections, 
the University of Oklahoma. Caption by Michael P. Blitch.) 
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Emerson on Civil Disobedience: 
The Question of an Immoral Law 


Patrick K. Dooley 
St. Bonaventure University, New York 


At 5:30a.m., July 24, 1872, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s home caught 
on fire. The people of Concord rushed to save his books, manuscripts, 
and furniture. Three hours later the fire was put out; the roof was 
gone, the upper stories ruined, but walls were left standing. Emer- 
son’s biographer James Cabot reports: 

The prompt and cordial response to the proposed subscription was 
most gratifying. No contribution was solicited from any one. The 
simple suggestion to a few friends of Mr. Emerson that an opportunity 
was now offered to be of service to him was all that was needed. From 
the first day on which it was made, the day after the fire, letters began 
to come in, with checks for large and small amounts. . .! 


Indeed. Two days after the fire Emerson received a check for $5,000, 
twenty days later an additional $11,620 was deposited in his bank 
account, and Mrs. Caroline Tappan offered any assistance to the 
extent of another $5,000. Builders were hired and near the end of 
October Emerson sailed for England, following, it seems, the sugges- 
tion of Judge E. R. Hoar to *‘examine Warwick Castle and other 
noted houses that had been recently injured by fire, in order to get the 
best ideas possible for restoration. . .”’° 

The point of this anecdote is to indicate that it is nearly impossible 
to overstate the position of Emerson in nineteenth-century American 
society. His prestige, popularity, and influence were enormous. 
Following a simple suggestion, a few friends, in a few days presented 
the sage of Concord with $23,000 in donations and pledges. Emerson 
himself was very aware of his position, his public image and his 
power to sway public opinion. Perhaps this factor alone accounts for 
his extreme reluctance to get involved in the central moral issue of his 
lifetime, slavery, and the single most controversial law of the 
nineteenth century, the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. Although Alcott, 
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Thoreau, and other New England Transcendentalists quickly and 
eagerly joined the abolitionist cause, Emerson had to be prodded. He 
joined late, left early, and had second thoughts. Nonetheless the fact 
remains that this highly respected and most influential public figure 
did counsel his fellow countrymen to break the law. It was extremely 
difficult for Emerson to do this. He waited and waited but finally even 
his patience was exhausted. The changes in Emerson’s position on the 
duty of a citizen in the face of an immoral law were measured and 
modest. Nonetheless, in the end, in his own cautious and conserva- 
tive manner, Emerson welcomed anarchy. 

In an earlier article, ‘““Thoreau on Civil Disobedience: From Pacif- 
icism to Violence,’’* I traced a similar shift in position. Thoreau’s 
change of mind was swift and drastic. He thoroughly abandoned his 
well-known passive civil disobedience stance. Eleven years later he 
enthusiastically endorsed John Brown, he advocated violence, and he 
expressed no regrets. Thoreau’s dramatic flair is the perfect contrast 
to the sober and careful Emerson. Emerson was not a solitary recluse, 
he was a public man; he was not on the fringe, he was an important 
force in the main stream of his society. But eventually, and reluctant- 
ly, even the Boston Brahmin disobeys the law. Just because he is so 
influential and just because he has so much at stake, his careful 
reconsideration of the question of an immoral law, is worth our 
attention. 


In 1840, writing in his journal Emerson wonders, *‘Does he not do 
more to abolish slavery who works all day steadily in his own garden 
than he who goes to the abolition-meeting and makes a speech? He 
who does his own work frees a slave.’’* Three years earlier he had 
given a speech on slavery. He disappointed the abolitionists by 
dwelling on the need for free discussion of slavery, not on its aboli- 
tion. On August |, 1844, at the urge of Thoreau, who got use of old 
Concord Court House and rang the bell, Emerson delivered the 
** Address on the Anniversary of the Emancipation of the Negroes in 
the British West Indies.’’ This was a very lengthy (49 pages) speech 
and its tone was cool, reserved, and passive. He focused on economic 
issues and state rights. There was a call for legislative action like that 
of the British parliament. They had appropriated £20,000,000 to 
apprentice slaves who would then be freed after a four to six year 
period. Emerson’s analysis of the slavery issue is straightforward. 
Since slavery is immoral, Right will eventually triumph on its own: 
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There is a blessed necessity by which the interests of men is always 
driving them to the right; and, again, making all crime mean and ugly . 
. . The sentiment of Right, once very low and indistinct, but even more 
articulate, because it is the voice of the universe, pronounces Free- 
dom. The Power that built fabric of things . . . has made a sign to the 
ages, of his will.” 


Human efforts, like legislation can hasten this course but Emerson’s 
confident optimism is based on the real causal forces in the universe, 
God’s will and power. 

Exactly a year later, on the eleventh anniversary of the West Indies 
Emancipation, Emerson gave a similar speech at Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts. This speech was not preserved but his journals indicate 
that he had not changed his mind. Still he advocates trust and opti- 
mism because the Creator and Right will triumph. This sturdy optim- 
ism remained intact for six additional years and Emerson made no 
further slavery addresses until 1851. 


Much happened in those six years and it took much, the passage ot 
an immoral law, to rouse Emerson. In 1850 the Fugitive Slave Law 
was passed. Thoreau is incensed, he cannot enjoy Walden, ‘‘the 
remembrance of my country spoils my walk. My thoughts are murder 
to the state. . .’"° Emerson is bothered, *‘I wake in the morning with a 


painful sensation, which | carry about all day. . .[it] robs the land- 
scape of beauty, and takes the sunshine out of every hour.’’’ Emerson 
was forced to take a public stand on the moral duty of a citizen in the 
face of an immoral law. 

From 1851-1860 Emerson gave seven speeches. Over the course 
of these addresses he first gave up his optimism and then his pacific- 
ism. He began by proposing action within the law and ended by 
advocating law-breaking. Three distinct positions are distinguish- 
able. The first in his two Fugitive Slave Law speeches, the second in 
his three speeches on slavery and Kansas relief, and the third in two 
John Brown speeches. I will use the same framework as my Thoreau 
article, | will trace Emerson’s change of position by focusing on three 
questions: who, what, and how. ‘‘Who’’ refers to the question of 
moral competence; that is, who is ethically qualified to judge the 
morality of the law? **What’’ refers to the criteria for that evaluation; 
that is, what standards are to be used to measure the morality of a law. 
**How’’ refers to the question of tactics; that is, how can an immoral 
law be nullified. 
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1) The Fugitive Slave Law speeches: official action within the 
law. Emerson gave two Fugitive Slave Law addresses, the first on 
May 3, 1851, in Concord and the second on March 7, 1854, in New 
York City. In both Emerson pleads reluctance and uneasiness. He 
does not like to meddle in public affairs, he is a private man and a 
scholar. He has held off until now because of his faith in God and 
because slavery has never involved him personally: 

I have lived all my life without suffering any known inconvenience 
from American Slavery. . .[but] the new Bill made it operative, 
required me to hunt slaves. . .it discloses the secret of the new times, 
that Slavery was no longer mendicant, but was becoming aggressive 
and dangerous.° 
The new times required new actions and Emerson changed. Notice, 
however, how little he budges. Though it is an immoral law he still 
views it as a legal problem and a political issue. Consequently he sees 
a need for only actions by public officials, within the law. Now to our 
three questions. 

Who is morally competent to judge this to be an immoral law? First 
and foremost, public officials. He mentions specifically the Con- 
gressmen and judges. But as a matter of fact, the law is clearly 
immoral since ordinary people, ‘*my neighbors. . .that class who take 
no interest in the ordinary questions of party politics,’’’ other by- 
standers, eventually the whole population had been affected by the 
same painful sensation. But until then Emerson expected greater 
moral sensitivity from public officials; he is not a public official so he 
is reluctant to speak. He must speak because the elected officials 
which ordinary people look to, especially Daniel Webster, have 
failed. Against what standard is the morality of the Fugitive Slave 
Law to be measured? This is complicated. Emerson offers several 
standards: ethical, religious, practical, legal, and political. He does 
not notice that he slips from one realm to the other. In the Concord 
speech he offers five different sorts of evidence of immoral nature and 
impracticability of the law. It is contravened by the laws of nature and 
God, by natural sentiments, by other laws, by the difficulty of its 
execution, and by its political ineffectiveness in saving the union. 
After he discusses these five reasons (only the second is ethical) 
Emerson adds, **. . .passing from the ethical to the political view 

. ..''° but he then gives us more of the same. More, that is, political 
and economic reasons the immorality of the law. In the New York 
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City speech, his argument is also political. He criticizes Daniel 
Webster’s speech in favor of the bill and he sorts out the details of 
Whigs, the Democrats, and the Nebraska Bill. 

Because he thought it painfully obvious, Emerson was careless 
about the kinds of standards and the types of arguments he used to 
prove that the Fugitive Slave Law was immoral. Anyone and every- 
one knows the law is immoral; as a matter of fact, everyone must feel 
it: 

If you starve or beat the orphan in my presence, and | accuse your 
cruelty, can I help it?. . .Will you blame the ball for rebounding from 
the floor, blame the air for rushing in when a vacuum is made. . . these 
facts are after the laws of the world, and so it is law, that, when justice 
is violated, anger begins. The very defense which the God of Nature 
has provided for the innocent against cruelty is the sentiment of 
indignation and pity in the bosom of the beholder."' 


The immorality of the law is so plain and the actions it prescribes so 
unnatural, its revocation is assured. 

How should the immoral Fugitive Slave Law be nullified? Pa- 
tience. It will nullify itself, *‘Nature is not so helpless but it can rid 
itself at last of every wrong. . .the inconsistency of slavery with the 
principles on which the world is built guarantees its downfall.’*'* For 
those who cannot wait (“the patience it requires is almost too sublime 
for mortals,’’'*), the progress of civilization can be hastened by 
actions. But this hastening of fate must be lawful. Therefore Emerson 
endorses only official action within the law. In his Concord speech he 
offers two remedial actions. First, the law should be abrogated, that 
is, invalidated by congressional action. Second, while it still stands, 
magistrates should use the looseness in the statute to interpret it in the 
direction of freedom. In his New York City speech he repeats his call 
for discretionary action by judges, **. . . in this country one sees there 
is always margin enough for a liberal judge to read one way and a 
servile judge another.”’ '* 

Hence in his first position on the duty of the citizen in the face of an 
immoral law, Emerson is cautious because he is optimistic. Since 
natural sentiments will force everyone, especially public officials, to 
perceive the immorality of the law, Nature herself will assume its 
abrogation. Accordingly, only the lawful actions of those public 
officials should hasten the divine justice. But there is a hint that this 
solution might be too transcendental even for the optimistic Emerson. 
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He had some doubts about solutions, laws, and public officials. 
Perhaps, God also needs the cooperation of all and the contributions 
of private groups. But there is only a hint of this and Emerson’s 
endorsement of the abolitionists is astonishingly weak, *‘I respect the 
Anti-Slavery Society.”’'° 

2) Affairs in Kansas, Mr. Sumner and Slavery: private action 
within the law. Emerson’s middle position is contained in three 
speeches, *‘Speech on Affairs in Kansas,’’ September 10, 1856, 
‘The Assault upon Mr. Sumner,’’ May 26, 1856, and ‘‘Slavery,”’ 
January 25, 1855. The first of these is the main statement, the second 
a short speech at Concord after Massachusetts Senator Sumner was 
attacked on the floor of the U.S. Senate, and the last a speech (only 
partly preserved'®) given at Boston. 

Emerson’s change of position can be quickly caught in one line of 
the Boston *‘Slavery’’ speech, ‘*When the public fails in its duty, 
private men take its place.’’'’ Consequently Emerson now looks to 
private men to see the immorality and do something about it. 

Emerson begins his Kansas speech with the familiar apology that 
he doesn’t want to but he must speak. Government and public offi- 
cials have failed to accelerate divine justice so it is now time for ‘‘the 


private man. . .the primary assembly’’'* to act. Specifically the 
legislature has refused to appropriate money to aid the settlers in 
Kansas with ‘‘bread, clothes, arms and men, to save them alive, and 
enable them to stand against these enemies of the human race. They 
have a right to be helped, for they have helped themselves.’’'” Is this 
a legal right? Are these private men in private assembly acting within 
the law? Yes, says Emerson. Here is his argument: 


I know that lawyers hesitate on technical grounds. . . But | submit that, 
in a case like this, where citizens of Massachusetts, legal voters here, 
have migrated to a national territory under the sanction of every law, 
and are then set on by highwaymen, driven from their new homes, 
pillaged . . .1 submit that the governor and the legislature should 
neither slumber or sleep till they have found out how to send effectual 
oO 


The public officials have failed so the private Kansas relief committee 
must act. Emerson reaffirms his call for official action: town meet- 
ings, committees of safety, state aid, aggressive and courageous 
judges. But is official governmental action suitable? He asks, ‘*what 
is the effect of this evil government? To discredit government.’’! 
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What is needed is private action and according to his son, Emerson 
assumed this responsibility: 


Mr. Emerson always attended the meetings in aid of Kansas in Con- 
cord, gave liberally to the cause [but] he subscribed /avishly from his 
limited means for the finishing of Sharp’s rifles to the ‘‘Free State 
Men.’’”” 


Furthermore, the attack of Senator Sumner caused Emerson to be 
suspicious of the conscience and moral sentiments of some. He 
wonders, *‘are there no men in Carolina who dissent from popular 
sentiment now reigning there?. . .are there no women. . .who always 
carry the conscience of a people?’’** Emerson concludes that only the 
consciences of sane men are trustworthy. Which men are sane? Those 
who are abolitionists or those who agree with Sumner (**Every man of 
worth in New England’’).** Accordingly only the conscience and 
moral sentiments of selected persons are relizble in evaluating the 
immorality of law. 

Hence Emerson’s middle position is marked by a loss of confi- 
dence in the conscience of some men and a distrust in the special 
status and leadership of public officials. Now the question of an 
immoral law is thrust into the hands of sane private citizens who know 
slavery to be wrong. Though Emerson has lost much of his optimism 
he still respects law. So the immoral law must be opposed within the 
law, in this case by giving money and arms to the Kansas settlers so 
they may defend themselves. The chief inspiration for the Kansas 
committee, the Emigrant Society, was John Brown. Emerson met 
Brown in 1857. He heard him speak; he was impressed and a month 
later he donated to Brown’s cause. On October 16, 1859, John Brown 
raided the federal arsenal at Harper’s Ferry. Thereafter Emerson 
announced his third and final position on the question of an immoral 
law. 

3) The John Brown Speeches: action outside the law. Emerson 
gave two John Brown speeches, in Boston, November 18, 1859, and 
in Salem, January 6, 1860. Just before the first speech, Emerson gave 
a lecture, ‘“‘Courage,’’ which contained this estimate of Brown: 


. . that new saint, than whom none purer or more brave was ever led 
by love of men into conflict and death. . .the new saint awaiting his 
martyrdom, and who, if he shall suffer, will make the gallows glorious 
like the cross.*° 
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Both Emerson and Thoreau were captivated by Brown.”° Emerson 
had second thoughts (he deleted the above passage when ‘*Courage”’ 
was published), Thoreau did not. Brown moved Thoreau from pacif- 
icism to violence; Emerson was likewise affected. 

For Emerson, John Brown was: 


the hero of Harper’s Ferry. . .[he] is so transparent. . .the rarest of 
eroes, a pure idealist. . .a strict constructionist. . .he conceives that 
the only obstruction to the Union is Slavery, and for that reason, as a 
patriot, he works for its abolition.?’ 


‘*Works’’ is the key. Emerson uses Brown’s own words to describe 
the Harper’s Ferry Raid, he calls it ‘‘interference.’’ Further Emerson 
predicts that history will see him as a favorite and that ‘‘nothing can 
resist the sympathy which all elevated minds must feel with 
Brown.’’** So Brown’s raid (interference) is judged (sympathy) as 
right by a few. As with Thoreau, Emerson’s position now embraces 
violence and a special kind of moral empathy. 

Emerson combines the question of moral qualification and moral 
standards. Those morally competent to judge the morality of law are, 
‘Brown, his brave fellow suffers. . .fugitives still hunted. . .sym- 
pathizers with him. . .almost every man who loves the Golden Rule 
and the Declaration of Independence, like him.’’*” 

As to tactics, Emerson is careful and vague but it is clear that he 
now countenances disobedience of law. He uses Brown’s words. No 
longer can he rely upon ‘‘moral suasion. . .[now it is a matter of] 
putting the thing through. ’’*° Putting it through means causing ‘‘col- 
lision’’ in society; respecting not the form of law but life and freedom. 
Emerson also approves, though he is purposely vague, of Brown’s 
tactics, ‘‘we are here to think of relief. . .to aid him in the best 
way.’”>! 

In the Salem speech Emerson appealed to, *‘the sentiment of mercy 

. the natural recoil,’’*? and he concluded that, ‘‘all people, in 
proportion to their sensibility and self-respect, sympathize with 
him.’’** Unlike Thoreau, Emerson cannot bring himself to specifical- 
ly endorse violence, but he does feel this sentiment of mercy. He does 
not criticize Brown; he sympathizes with his cause. 

Hence, Emerson’s third position appeals to the conscience of all 
elevated men, those who love the Golden Rule and the Declaration of 
Independence. Put the other way around, those who feel a sympathy 
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with Brown, have trustworthy moral intuitions. The significant 
change occurs on the question of tactics. Emerson abandoned persua- 
sion, he calls for action and he seeks collision with government. 
Emerson does not call for violence, but for the optimistic Concord 
Transcendentalist, one of the most prestigious and respected leaders 
of nineteenth-century American Society, to call for law breaking is 
very significant. In his speech on Kansas he remarks, **I am glad to 
see that the terror at disunion and anarchy is disappearing.’’** In light 
of his John Brown speeches, it is clear that Emerson was speaking 
about his own change of mind about law, anarchy, and on the 
horizon, the Civil War! 

Conclusion. Emerson on the question of an immoral law is the 
story of a very patient, very optimistic, very conservative scholar who 
is forced by the events of his time to alter his philosophy. These 
philosophical changes were metaphysical, political, and ethical. 
Metaphysically, Emerson’s position on the over soul and his stance of 
optimism were shaken. He still can see the hand of God but God must 
be helped, **There is a divine Providence in the world, which will not 
save us but through our own cooperation.’’*> Also it is not just the 
official actions of public men which do God's work, private men must 
respond, too. Politically, Emerson’s reliance on the law, his respect 
for the status quo, and his regard for the system were eroded. In the 
end, he distrusts both government and leaders and he no longer is 
terrifed of anarchy. Ethically, his loyal support of officials and his 
steadfast insistence on lawful means of reform evaporated. With no 
other means left, Emerson declared that it was moral to use illegal 
means to challenge an immoral law. 

Change was temperamentally and philosophically difficult for 
Emerson. Further, his pre-eminent social position added to his diffi- 
culty. Nevertheless, in his own way, in his own terms, and most 
especially at his own pace, he did change his philosophy. When 
change he must, change he did. Seen in this light, his thoroughgoing 
change on the question of an immoral law is quite remarkable. 
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Alice Moore and the Kanawha 
County Textbook Controversy 


Joe Kincheloe 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Kanawha County is located in west-central West Virginia in the 
Kanawha River Valley. It consists of the metropolitan area of 
Charleston and the surrounding rural region marked by rustic valleys, 
‘‘hollers,’’ and narrow winding roads. On the surface this 913 square 
miles of West Virginia is an area characterized by extremes. The city 
of Charleston is a diversified urban center with a highly mobile 
population resulting from an ever increasing number of job opportu- 
nities in petrochemical plants, glass products, machine tools, mining 
equipment and other manufacturing concerns. In addition the city is 
the state capital, and along with its affluent suburbs in the western 
portion of the county serves as the social and cultural center of the 
state. Outside the city of Charleston, especially in the eastern end of 
the county, live the ‘‘hillbillies’’ in their small houses that dot the 
geographically isolated valleys. While poverty certainly exists in the 
rural part of the county, the economic disparity between urban 
Charleston and backwoods Kanawha County is growing smaller each 
year. With the improving rural economic conditions, better access to 
the outside world via improved transportation systems and especially 
the media, the lines of distinction between the rural and urban Kana- 
wha Countian have become more and more indistinguishable. 

As the world made its way into the homes of Kanawha Countians 
by way of their television sets, many of them were distressed by what 
they saw. Like Americans in all portions of the nation they were upset 
by the civil rights movement, alienated youth, women’s liberation, 
the anti-war movement, gay rights, changing sexual mores, drug use, 
and crime in the street, all of which they saw as evidence of the moral 
decline of the nation. Fundamental religion which once aided the 
Appalachian in his attempt to cope with the hardships of mountain life 
now served as a moral anchor—a never changing force which pro- 
vided certainty and absolute authority in a world beset by morally 
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ambivalent situations and changing definitions of morality. ' 

Emerging from this fundamental background, a moral outlook 
common but by no means peculiar to Kanawha County, was Alice 
Moore, wife of a formally educated Church of Christ minister and 
mother of four children. Moore possessed no experience in educa- 
tional policy making or political organization when in 1969 the 
Kanawha County Board of Education adopted a sex education pro- 
gram for selected county schools. Charming, perceptive, and quite 
articulate, Moore, moved by a sincere concern for ultimate parental 
authority regarding a child’s education, became the spokesperson for 
a number of like-minded parents in the affluent western portion of the 
county and set out on a crusade to remove the sex education programs 
from the schools.” 

impressing her listeners with a logical, ideologically consistent set 
of arguments against state encroachment of parental rights, Alice 
Moore was urged to run for the county board of education. The 
unlikely candidate, calling sex education an outside attempt to bring 
‘*a humanistic, atheistic attack on God’’ into the classroom, easily 
defeated an incumbent school board member and soon succeeded in 
removing sex education from Kanawha County schools. With her 
election Kanawha Countians witnessed not only the demise of their 
sex education programs, but the establishment of a forum for a 
convincing spokesperson of the political right. Moore quickly be- 
came a powerful advocate of parental rights in the region, and as a 
result gained a devoted following in both Kanawha County and the 
city of Charleston. From her election in 1970 until the fall of 1974 
Moore kept parents who were fearful of governmental interference in 
their children’s moral education united and aware of forces in the 
county thought to be insensitive to such concerns.” 

The sex education experience had proved to Moore that she could 
handle a leadership role and that when united her constituency had the 
power to assert their desires in the county. This would be important in 
the textbook controversy of 1974, for it would grant the anti-textbook 
protestors a sense of confidence which would bolster their spirit to 
fight what they sincerely believed to be a holy war. It was reassuring 
to Alice Moore and her supporters that in an era of perceived power- 
lessness, marked by the average citizen’s alienation from govern- 
ment, they could influence at least this much of their daily lives.* 

The confidence gained from the sex education battle was especially 
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important to the then 29-year-old Alice Moore. The daughter of a 
dispatcher for TVA, Moore was raised in Acton, Tennessee, a small 
town in the southern part of the state about six miles from Corinth, 
Mississippi. Her father, a very strong figure, had raised his family 
strictly within the Church of Christ, a denomination more theologi- 
cally oriented than other fundamental churches. Moore never rebelled 
against the authority of her strict upbringing but asserted her inde- 
pendence atthe age of seventeen by choosing to marry Darrell Moore, 
a young minister in the area. Choosing motherhood over a college 
education, Moore read avidly and kept abreast of the world through 
her own initiative. The successful school board campaign bolstered 
an innate confidence and a security in what she believed. The word of 
God was easily deciphered, and man, she contended, simply acted 
upon his faith in a set of absolute standards set down by the Creator. 
That which veered from this basic perspective was to be rejected 
before it could be examined in detail.* 

Moore’s suspicion of that which did not fit into her scripturally 
based world view moved her to survey a set of textbooks presented to 
the Kanawha County Board of Education for adoption in April of 
1974. During a school board meeting on April 11, members voted 
unanimously to accept the texts recommended by the English Lan- 
guage Arts Textbook Selection Committee, but on the proposal of 
Moore delayed purchases until they could be studied more carefully. 
On May 16 the Textbook Selection Committee was asked to appear 
before the board to justify their choice of books in light of the 
objectives of the county language arts program. Moore, quite suspi- 
cious of the whole program by this time, cut the explanations short 
and took the opportunity to challenge the philosophical foundations 
on which the program rested and the content of the selected mate- 
rials.° 

Moore argued that the language arts goal of emphasizing the racial, 
cultural, and philosophical diversity of American society was from 
her perspective anti-Christian, anti-American, anti-authority, de- 
pressing, and negative.’ Others, she freely admits, may not view the 
textbooks in this light, but for Alice Moore and her constituency the 
books severely challenged the basic moral assumptions on which 
their children were raised. Since no state institution has the right to 
challenge these parental rights, Moore sees universal compulsory 
education in a diverse society that is unable to agree on the meaning of 
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morality as impractical. Teachers, regardless of their political or 
moral perspective, cannot hide their feelings on divisive issues and 
thus will always deny some parent the right for his child to be 
educated in an atmosphere he considers appropriate. She therefore 
advocates a free enterprise system of education which would end 
public schooling as we now know it and give parents a range of 
choices concerning where, how, by whom, and for what purposes 
their child would be educated. Questions of possible social stratifica- 
tion along racial or economic lines are answered by the charge that 
people concerned with problems of equality are basically scared of 
freedom. Moore admits that there may be some stratification but 
denies that such layering would be a problem. ‘*Both wealthy and 
poor people would choose religious schools,’’ she maintains, for 
religion recognizes no class lines. 

The question of academic freedom raised by so many of her critics 
would finally be answered, she argues. Teachers in the multitude of 
private schools growing out of the death of compulsory education 
would be totally free to teach whatever philosophy the school advo- 
cated from Protestant fundamentalism to atheism or from free enter- 
prise economics to socialism. Not unlike the radical critics of the left 
Moore contends that the state dictatorship over the mind of the child 
would be terminated by the end of public schooling. As Joel Spring 
and Ivan Illich would argue, although from philosophical foundations 
radically different than those of Ms. Moore, the parent and child can 
only find intellectual independence when freed from the public 
school’s power to move children toward the acceptance of control by 
dominant elites and dependence upon socially certified experts.* 

The Kanawha County School Board met again on June 27, 1974, to 
make a final decision on the adoption of the textbooks, but not before 
Moore had rallied the mothers of the affluent western portion of the 
county and had alerted them to the implications of the textbook 
decision. Between the May and June meetings Moore was very busy, 
appearing frequently at church groups, community organizations, 
and other county assemblages. Contrary to the picture portrayed by 
the visual and print media Moore did not venture into the coal mining 
portion of the county. The movement was almost exclusively con- 
fined at this time to the western portion of Kanawha County. During 
these appearances primarily before groups of concerned mothers, 
Moore outlined specifically her objections to the texts, read quotes to 
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the audiences, and distributed printed excerpts from the literature she 
judged offensive.’ In her many appearances Moore maintained that 
she was interested in the schools providing her children simply with a 
basic knowledge of reading, fundamental principles of math, some 
American history, some world history, government, and English 
grammar. Realizing the immediate impracticality of her vision of a 
free enterprise system of education, Moore emphasized that her rights 
as a parent were violated when school exposed her children 

to values clarification or various rap sessions with the intent of making 

them more open-minded than | want them to be on religious and moral 


questions. This is an area where | don’t think the schools have any 
right in getting involved.'° 


Five years later Moore made her position even more precise. 


I believe in indoctrinating my children. I start with a basic assumption 
that God exists. Concerning my children’s rearing | am doctrinaire, 
dogmatic, and dictatorial. | do want them to be open-minded in areas 
where God hasn’t spoken. God is right—everything else is wrong. 
You can be very open-minded where there is room for opinion.'! 


Regular school board meetings usually drew less than 25 specta- 
tors, but the June 27 meeting attracted over | ,000 protesting parents. 
The board bowed to the pressure of the anti-textbook coalition and 
agreed not to buy eight of the most objectionable books, but accepted 
by a 3-2 vote the remainder of the teacher approved books. To 
illustrate her base of support Moore presented a petition to the board 
signed by over 12,000 Kanawha Countians. The petition revealed 
many of the values of those people who advocated control of the 
materials allowed in the Kanawha County schools. 

The document called for the prohibition of literature which encour- 
aged skepticism in the following: the family unit which comes from 
the marriage of a man and a woman, belief in God, the American 
political system, the free enterprise economic system, the laws and 
legal system of the nation and the state, the history of America as *‘the 
record of one of the noblest civilizations that has existed,”’ respect for 
other people’s property, and the need for study of the traditional rules 
of grammar. The petition also stated that special care should be taken 
to guard against the teaching of agnosticism or nihilism in the class- 
room, ' 

It was in the wake of the June 27 meeting that the movement took a 
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new direction. While the basis of the controversy still revolved 
around parental rights and the philosophies of moral absolutism and 
moral relativism, the debate often regressed to an argument over what 
constituted a “‘dirty book.’” The constituency of the anti-textbook 
coalition shifted from primarily a coalition of middle- to upper- 
middle-class mothers in the western end of the county to a loosely knit 
band of zealous men and women from the coal mining regions in the 
eastern part of the county. 

At this point the participants became more emotional and irration- 
al, thus eliciting sensational action which attracted media coverage 
and a nationwide audience. Moore watched with great consternation 
as television reporters and other journalists entered the county on the 
prowl for the spectacular.'* Feeling quite helpless to combat the 
power of the press, Ms. Moore saw the conflict portrayed as a class 
struggle between the rich urbanites and the poor coal miners. From 
her perspective the worst distortion was the common depiction of 
Kanawha County as a ‘‘unique little spot in America’ riddled by a 
diversity of opinion uncommon to the rest of the nation. In the first 
place, she argues, the differences of opinion in the county was not so 
pervasive. The vast majority of Kanawha Countians, maybe 95%, 


agreed that the texts were inappropriate in the schools. Secondly, the 
county was not drastically different from countless other areas in 
America. Her claims achieve a degree of validity when the school 
board election returns for 1976 are examined. She won the contest by 
the largest majority ever received by a school board candidate and 
carried all districts in Kanawha County—both city and county.'* 


Not only, Moore argues, did the media distort the fundamental 
issues underlying the textbook controversy and portray her as an 
inconsistent and emotional censor of work such as ‘‘Jack and the 
Beanstalk,”’ but it was the power of television which helped create the 
moral climate which initiated the controversy in the first place. 
‘*Television has been the greatest moral disaster this country has ever 
known,”’ Moore claims, for it has done irreparable damage to the 
home, family, and general moral stability. Young people are exposed 
to decadent attitudes and opinions which never entered the minds of 
children a generation ago. Television, she continues, has made the 
sick and perverse acceptable by making it appear presentable. Moral 
relativism, Moore’s greatest enemy, has crept into our schools and 
the thinking of our teachers via the broadcast medium. Once estab- 
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lished as acceptable in the eyes of our leading educators it found its 
way into our textbooks, around which, of course, the controversy 
centered. '° 

During July and August of 1974 the anti-textbook forces moved 
toward a more extreme position, as some of the control of the 
movement passed into the hands of emotional ministers who felt that 
God was using them as his mouthpiece. The first week of classes was 
a nightmare for school personnel. Angry squads of mothers, moved to 
action by some of the emotional fundamentalist preachers, carried 
signs outside area coal mines with the hope of enlisting the workers in 
their cause. Such actions were highly successful as nearly 10,000 
miners walked away from their jobs in protest of the use of the *‘dirty 
books.*’ Growing numbers of protestors closed local grocery stores, 
bus depots, and the board of education building in Charleston. Soon 
thereafter many of the windows of the board of education building 
were blown out by shotgun blasts. '® 


On September 10 Superintendent Ken Underwood decided to close 
schools until tempers cooled and rationality could be restored. The 
next day the school board voted to remove the books in question until 


a Citizen’s Review Committee could examine them. Ms. Moore 
agreed to the compromise and was booed by a waiting crowd outside 
the board of education building when she told them of her decision. 
The mood of the crowd was expressed by a woman who exclaimed, 
‘‘We want more. We want those filthy books out, period. Burn 
them.’’ The incident served to illustrate the distance between Moore 
and some of the more radical textbook opponents. In the next few 
days violence became quite common, as two men were shot, car 
windows were smashed, news teams were beaten, and vandals in- 
flicted around 300,000 dollars of damage on the schools.'” 

Violence continued throughout September and October, as local 
fundamental preachers were jailed for violating a court injunction 
against the picketing of school property. One minister, the Reverend 
Charles Quigley, had prayed that God would strike dead three pro- 
textbook members of the Kanawha County Board of Education. 
Protestors were arrested in October for stopping buses from carrying 
children to school, for burning cars, and dynamiting schools. On 
October 30 anti-textbook radicals bombed the board of education 
building, inflicting damage but no personal injury. 

After such a period of instability and violence the board of educa- 
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tion felt the need to take positive action. On November 9, the board 
voted 4—1 (Alice Moore the lone dissenter) to return most of the books 
to the schools. The most controversial books were to be placed in 
school libraries and read only by students with parental permission. 
All elements of the anti-textbook protest were unhappy with this 
decision. In retrospect Moore feels that her biggest mistake during the 
controversy was agreeing to the compromise which allowed the 
Citizen’s Review Committee to examine the books for thirty days. In 
the period following the vote of November 9, she realized that she had 
gained nothing, for after all the hoopla the books would be back in the 
schools. If given another chance she would have rejected the com- 
promise and pressed for total removal of all books from the schools— 
a victory, given the context of the times, she feels she could have 
won.!? 

Like so many others the Citizen’s Review Committee missed the 
basic point of the dispute, argues Moore. No one on the committee 
entered the process with the attitude *‘of let’s find out what is dividing 
us, and once we do let’s work to rid ourselves of the division.’ It was, 
she recollects, ‘‘you show us what you think is wrong and we'll 
decide whether we think it’s wrong.’’ Few could agree on what was 
wrong with the books. ‘‘Most parents I talk to,’’ Moore confides, 
‘feel that the schools should teach morals and values, for they have 
no question over what constitutes morality. | used to feel the same 
way, but as the Citizen’s Review Committee proved, we cannot teach 
morality in the schools because in these times people’s notion of true 
morality has been shattered and many individuals have quite a dis- 
torted view of the concept.’’”° 

The protestors worked hard to change the board’s opinion after the 
vote of November 9. Moore implied that parents may be forced to 
educate their children in their homes because of public school insensi- 
tivity to their rights. Other protestors threatened to escalate their plans 
to set up their own alternative school system. More radical protestors 
responded to the vote by having Superintendent Underwood and the 
four board members who voted for the compromise placed under 
arrest on November 15 for contributing to the delinquency of 
minors.~ 


The school board meeting of November 21 seemed to quiet some of 
the anxieties of many of the protestors when the members accepted 
Moore’s textbook adoption guidelines. The principles, which had 
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been presented and ignored at the November 9 meeting, prohibited 
the use of texts which invade the privacy of a child’s family life, teach 
racial conflict, subvert the sanctity of religious, ethnic or racial group 
value structures, undermine patriotism, imply that alien political 
philosophies are superior to the American system of government, use 
the name of God profanely, or use vulgar language. In addition 
parents were placed on the textbook selection committees. While 
such actions did not calm all elements of protest, it did seem to temper 
its vehemence and allow Kanawha County to slowly return to 
normal.” 

The textbooks, so important to traditional teaching methodologies, 
served as an extremely important symbol of control in the schools. If 
parents could not control the type of information found in their 
children’s school books, they had certainly lost an integral portion of 
their right to educate their children as they saw fit. Alice Moore was 
quite aware of many more subtle implications of the textbook as 
symbol of parental control. Rarely did the textbooks specifically 
advocate immoral or morally relative practices. Subliminally, 
however, the textbooks, Moore argued, planted anti-American and 
anti-Christian thoughts into the malleable minds of our children. Over 
a period of time those truths which were once absolute and inflexible 
would lose their validity and find themselves open to question. 

Moore contends that textbooks take on even greater importance 
when one examines the role of the teacher and the state of education in 
contemporary America. Teaching, sadly enough, often does not 
attract the most perceptive members of our society. When this fact is 
coupled with the ‘‘pathetic training’ found in most colleges of 
education one can understand why many teachers simply ‘*teach the 
textbooks’’ and never comprehend the implications of their lessons. 
Moore maintains that teachers tend to be a conservative lot, accepting 
the free enterprise system, limited government, traditional religion, 
respect for authority, and moral absolutes. Having been denied a 
content oriented curriculum by the methodologically oriented col- 
leges of education, many teachers do not have the mental tools to 
identify ideologies which fundamentally differ from their belief sys- 
tems. Thus, colleges of education, controlled by the relativistic 
ideology of John Dewey for decades, continue to inflict their social 
and political radicalism on the American public by way of their naive 
and unsuspecting products—the American teachers. The power of the 
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educational establishment is so great that even private schools cannot 
escape from it, as their teachers endure these same agencies in order 
to obtain state certification.”* 

In latter 1974 and early 1975 order slowly returned to the Kanawha 
Valley. It was a shaky peace, however, as sporadic outbursts con- 
tinued from time to time spurred many times by outside elements. The 
‘‘outsiders’’ included some nationally known right-wingers hoping to 
make political capital of the emotions engendered by the controversy. 
Kanawha Countians saw men such as James McKenna, a member of 
the Heritage Foundation—a society dedicated to the fight against the 
conspiracy of liberal educators to corrupt the values of American 
youth; Robert Dornan, a former actor turned political activist who has 
led many anti-pornography battles; Reverend Carl McIntire, a 
famous fundamentalist radio preacher, Vietnam war supporter, and 
consistent spokesman for the emotional right; James R. Venable, the 
imperial wizard of the Ku Klux Klan; and a number of representatives 
of the John Birch Society. Moore claims that these groups and 
individuals brought great discredit to the anti-textbook movement, 
for the protest was often identified with such radical groups by the 
press. The entrance of outside organizations into the county and the 
emphasis granted them by the media caused the public to view Moore 
and her constituency as cranks and radicals and was another factor 
which tended to eclipse the basic issues of the conflict.7* 

With the outside forces in the conflict there was a shift of emphasis 
in the types of protest occurring in the county. Many of the organiza- 
tions, especially the Klan, picked up the racial undercurrent of the 
protest and injected blatant racism into the debacle. The concern with 
obscenity was overshadowed by protests against the mere inclusion of 
books by black writers such as James Baldwin, Dick Gregory, and 
Langston Hughes. As winter came to the Kanawha Valley, the new 
rallying cry became ‘‘get the nigger books out.’’ One of the more 
radical members of the movement, the Reverend Marvin Horan, after 
his indictment on charges of conspiring to blow up schools and other 
school board property praised the Klan as the only organization which 


‘*fights Communism, socialism, niggerism, and Judaism.’’?° 


The book controversy in Kanawha County, while unmatched in 
violence and intensity, is not a unique phenomenon in the United 
States. The American Library Association has documented a remark- 
able increase in the number of textbook conflicts in the last five 
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years.*° Alice Moore is not surprised by such statistics, for she feels 
philosophically attuned to a significant segment, if not a majority, of 
the American public. People operate under some significant miscon- 
ceptions in contemporary America, she contends. Parents will initiate 
great changes when they finally realize that many people, especially 
professional educators, differ significantly in their definition of mo- 
rality. These same parents would be shocked into action if they only 
knew the perversity which operates in our schools under the name of 
**humanistic morality.’’ Once they know, she claims, they will react 
no differently than she has. 


I started out with the assumption that we had the best educational 
system in the world. It didn’t matter how much we paid for it—it was 
worth it. It’s absolutely not so! When you find out it’s not so, you 
begin to question other things, and then you begin to find out there are 
a lot of these things you have been relaxed about believing that are just 
not there. We don’t have the best educational system in the world. 
We’re paying more than the whole world combined for it. It’s inferior 
to the educational systems in Russia, France, and even some of the 
South American countries.7’ 


American educators have little time before the American public 
finds out about them, if Moore’s intuitions are correct. The only way 
American education can save itself at this late date is to keep the 
public ignorant of its goals for a social reconstruction based on a 
relativistic moral philosophy. There will be social restructuring, she 
claims, but it will come only when parents withdraw their support for 
public schooling after they recognize and begin to question the 
assumptions on which it rests. Professional education, as it exists 
today, will die, for it is simply too far removed from mainstream 
America.”* 

Alice Moore is a remarkable woman—more articulate than the vast 
majority of women from her background, but nevertheless quite 
representative. Her motivation, she admits, for leaving her home to 
crusade for her beliefs is simply to fulfill more effectively her divinely 
sanctioned role as a ‘*good mother.”’ Her children were suffering as a 
result of exposure to philosophies alien to those taught at home and 
the poor quality of public education in general. Her responsibility as a 
Christian and a good mother was to purge the school of anti-religious 
and anti-American influences and to work for the improvement of a 
pathetic state of affairs.°? 
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In purging the school of alien influences Moore has made the 
system in Kanawha County more acceptable to one which extols her 
religious and political perspectives. She has also inspired like-minded 
critics in other areas to carry on the holy crusade. Her battles, fought 
in the name of democracy, still raise some perplexing questions for 
those who consider themselves democrats. In the final analysis 
schools devoid of culturally diverse literature, free from controversial 
issues, and protected from criticisms of our institutions, support by 
omission of alternatives a particular socio-political perspective and 
can by no means be considered neutral. 

While her questions and criticisms of American education are both 
perceptive and often quite valid, her actions have served to deny the 
fundamental diversity of American life and the subtle ways such 
differences manifest themselves. Destruction of public universal edu- 
cation is not an immediate possibility in America, and Moore tends to 
use her rejection of this concept as a means of avoiding the immediate 
implications of her crusade — the denial of the validity of non-white 
or non-Protestant cultural standards and thus the rejection of their 
inclusion in the public school curriculum. Moore sincerely rejects 
majority rule and the Tocquevillian tyranny that often accompanies it; 
but until public schools are dismantled and replaced by her vision of a 
free enterprise educational system, the inclusion of minority cultural 
expression in our public educational institutions controlled by people 
with Moore’s perspective will require great effort. This can only 
result in more socio-cultural estrangement and conflict between a 
variety of social, cultural, economic, and religious stratifications. 
Unfortunately, Alice Moore’s conceptions of democratic control and 
parental rights within the confines of the present educational system 
imply a denial of parental rights and democratic participation by those 
minorities who fall outside the local majority’s definition of accept- 
able social and moral behavior. 
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How a Citizen Organization 
Can Influence Policy 
in Public Education 


Lewis Aptekar 
The University of Texas at El Paso 


The contention of this paper is that trying to solve the problem of 
citizen involvement in public school policy by increasing direct 
citizen participation is a doomed solution to a difficult problem. What 
is needed to help restore the balance of power between educators and 
the public is not increased public participation, but a technically 
trained organization working with the existing bureaucracy. This 
paper will provide ample reason why citizens cannot directly influ- 
ence policy and why direct citizen efforts will not restore the power of 
lay boards in public education. 


Four Myths Associated with Direct Community Involvement 


Seeking particular self-interests, citizen groups do not, as a rule, 
reflect the more diverse, larger community. ‘‘One finding seems 
rather consistent; relatively few citizens use whatever channels are 
available to register their educational needs. Popular participation is 
episodic, providing more of a spasm than a steady flow of demands. 
When finally aroused, it does not focus upon broad policies but upon 
specific aspects.’’' Historically, communities haven’t gone along 
with those seeking community control.* Nearly all citizen involve- 
ment poses the dilemma of deciding between the wishes of a particu- 
lar segment of the community and the general welfare. 

Community involvement makes institutions more responsive to 
their constituents. This is true only if demands by the community are 
viewed by professionals as desirable, possible, and necessary. It is 
widely chronicled that involvement is seen by professionals as an 
assault on their better judgments.* Should institutions be responsive 
to what they perceive as inappropriate community demands? 

Does community involvement necessarily increase community 
support for schools? Only when the community and their professional 
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educators are in accordance. After all, anyone’s support is deter- 
mined by how desirable the issue appears. Community support to- 
ward schools will vary directly by the amount the school program 
coincides with the community’s desires and interests. Complicating 
the matter is the fact that community interests are often unexpressed 
or contradictory. 

Those affected by public institutions have the right to participate in 
decisions affecting them. Although this is an admirable myth, the 
notion that the proper democratic society influences its officials by 
direct vote is simply an unreal solution to a difficult problem. David 
Cohen, in his article, ‘‘Loss as a Theme in Social Policy,’’ described 
a sense of ‘‘loss’’ as a public attitude of policy derived from the 
frontier psyche.* In the frontier, the school was the central place for 
the community to convene. Modern America’s collective wish to 
reconvene in community, expressed by its desire for community 
control of school policy, is an inappropriate response to our feelings 
of loss. It won’t work in modern America without relying on hired 
help. 


Who Competes for Political Power in Public Education? 


Making policy in public education, the competitors, through ma- 
nipulating for influence, determine the allocations of limited re- 
sources. Professional educators, politically accountable representa- 
tives, and private business spar for policy-making privileges. 
Teachers’ associations, State Departments of Education, and the 
school administrators’ associations represent professional educators. 
The public can advocate through the State Legislature, local and state 
boards of education, and the Governor’s Office. Interestingly, the 
influence of private business is often ignored. In 1978, private busi- 
ness spent over $2 billion developing educational materials aimed 
primarily at curriculum and testing.° 

Much of the sentiment supporting direct community control over- 
looks the existing publicly accessible branches of decision making. 
Taxation, discretionary spending of local revenues, negotiating 
teacher salaries, and affecting curriculum are granted to elected local 
boards of education. There are also referendums to detect whether or 
not board policies meet with public approval. State boards of public 
education have authority over vocational education, certification of 
professional personnel, school standards and curriculum, district 
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organization, and transportation of pupils. Often they have approval 
of top level appointments to the state department of education. 

Through the Legislature and the Governor’s Office, citizens influ- 
ence tax decisions establishing the level of school appropriations, and 
the enactment of a variety of laws which directly affect schools. Even 
though state and local governments grant considerable authority to 
publicly accountable officials, most experts agree that, in fact, policy 
decisions are made by educators.° 

This shift of public policy from politically accountable officials 
toward professional educational organizations is less the result of 
professionals greedy to increase their power than it is the product of a 
modern technical life. The importance of specialized competence, the 
power granted to professional authority, the demographic change to 
transient and larger communities and limited time for community 
affairs combine to grant more power to professional education organi- 
zations, even if this is at odds with direct community control over 
school policy. All of these factors are part of the American way of 
life. 


Many public policy makers, due to the lack of professional experi- 
ence, rely on professional organizations for information. Many 


boards accept the advice of the American Association of School 
Administrators: ‘*‘Because teaching, supervision, and administration 
have become specialized functions, the modern board of education 
cannot waste its time and jeopardize educational results by trying to 
do the work of the technically trained educators.’’’ Also, Governors 
most often rely on information from the state department of educa- 
tion.” In State Legislatures, teachers associations, in terms of their 
money, numbers, staff and political weight, are far ahead of other 
groups in the ability to effect legislation.” 

Before school boards met with teacher associations in direct arbi- 
tration encounters, school boards limited their commitments to their 
own resources. As teacher associations have become the main arbitra- 
tor with local boards, tenure law diminishes the power of the board, 
since those granted tenure are not politically liable. To the extent that 
tenured employees gain power with the board, the community loses 
its ability to recall its policy makers. 

By helping the board to avoid issues that they feel either incompe- 
tent to resolve or too political to deal with, private business also aids 
in the erosion of board power. 
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The impact of private power is perhaps most evident in the case of 
testing. Here a handful of private agencies decide, presumably on the 
basis of neutral professional expertise, how schools and student will 
be evaluated. But the expertise is not always as neutral as has been 
imagined, and the tests are hardly neutral with respect either to moral 
or political choices about the school process or about curriculum 
content. Nor are test materials explicit about these choices. The 
schools are presented with a simple choice—to test or not to test 
student progress and school performance using a series of unknown 
alternative conceptions about what scbools do, or should do. These 
choices have been the subject of episodic controversy, but not consis- 
tent public review. '° 


Past Citizen Reforms 


Through time the struggle for citizen involvement has had the same 
theme: the community facing a sense of powerlessness in the midst of 
professional bureaucracies, calls for more community control, while 
professionals charge that community control leads to local tyranny 
and parochialism. In 1890, the National Education Association Com- 
mittee of 12 argued that *‘a community-dominated and essentially 
provincial form of education could no longer equip youth to deal 
either with changing developments in agriculture or with the complex 
nature of citizenship in a technically urban society.’’'' 

In our times community control is a tenuous proposition. Most 
parents do not feel dissatisfied enough with public education to 
interrupt a busy schedule, let alone lobby for more citizen involve- 
ment. Participatory reforms are unlikely to succeed because they have 
an unrealistically high appraisal of community participation, and 
because they ignore many facts about modern American life that 
contribute to citizen apathy. In Ocean Hill Brownsville, the commu- 
nity opened its schools to direct participation, but this did not increase 
the power of teacher associations, nor did it actually increase citizen 
involvement.'* The innovative use of educational vouchers granted 
more direct power to families, since families could use them to buy 
their brand of schooling; **Yet federally sponsored experiments in 
educational vouchers in Alum Rock, California, did not produce the 
expected increase in the political power of families, nor did it dimin- 
ish the power of school professionals.’’'* Vouchers may have been 
good for a few energetic families seeking better schools for their own, 
but they hardly encourage general community support. Making pub- 
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lic officials accountable to taxpayers has been largely unsuccessful 
because, at the time citizens want to check their elected officials, they 
feel that what these officials do is so complex that it requires profes- 
sional training. Why should the public be more effective in their 
part-time and amateur efforts to control policy than full-time career 
professionals? 


Advice for Citizens on Reform in School Politics 


From the outset, a citizen group should accept the fact that profes- 
sional and lay groups are equally concerned with self-interest; and 
each is as likely to make mistakes of judgment as is the other. The 
successful citizen group will be designed to operate within and among 
the existing political entities in public policy, accountable to its 
constituents only through rare and calculated calls for mass support 
and seeking money only through competitive channels. It won’t 
fantasize about regular community involvements. It will assume that 
citizen interests are best served not by immediate direct local citizen 
involvement, but by using the same professional methods as the 
organizations they wish to influence. Therefore, a successful citizen 
organization would differ from the usual citizen group in the fact that 
it is staffed and managed by professionals and operated by profession- 
al notions of competence and quality. 

Citizen groups also have a tendency to be staffed by volunteers. 
The relationship between paid and volunteer workers is often tense 
and in need of direct and continual administration. Volunteer workers 
more often than not have a ‘‘cause to push,”’ are considerably less 
trustworthy with time and quality of work, and often use irrelevant 
philosophical issues as a means of getting control. 

Citizen groups will have to fight being put into the role of irrespon- 
sible reformers. Carried with the image of educational reformer is a 
gown of irresponsibility, and perhaps even of deliberate destructive- 
ness. Citizen groups lobbying for more or less of this, that, or the 
other contribute to their own demise because they force the role of 
experts to decide between them. Therefore, successful citizen groups 
should not set out to press for certain kinds of reforms over others or to 
maintain certain situations of status quo, but to educate citizenry on 
the state’s educational issues. Their work should show that they are 
not championing their own educational approach; they should simply 
present themselves as non-advocacy organizations. 
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History of the Education Clearinghouse and its Programs 


In the fall of 1977 in a small university community in the north- 
west, a few citizen-educators founded a non-profit organization, the 
Education Clearinghouse, for the purpose of informing the citizenry 
concerning educational policy an dealing with the problem of job- 
less teachers. With the goals of the Clearinghouse in mind, the staff 
began the selection of an advisory board. Such a board was helpful in 
establishing a degree of recognition with the state’s policy makers. 
Board members were, to some degree, selected for their prestige, 
since their names would be associated with the Clearinghouse and 
printed on the office stationery. They would not be expected to be 
daily workers, and contact with them would be controlled through the 
director of the Clearinghouse. 

The board consisted of an Assistant Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, a Dean of Continuing Education, the financier of a private 
school, a local superintendent, a local school board member, and an 
executive director of the State Board of Public Education. Meeting 
individually with each board member, it was possible to discover 
their professional complaints, dreams and aspirations. A program for 
a retreat was developed that encouraged expressions of their “‘hip 


pocket priorities’’ for educational policy. The agenda attempted to 
make them feel that the organization was moving in a direction where 
their expertise would be appreciated and used. At the retreat, board 
members remarked how infrequently they met for genera! discussions 
with other policy makers without having to make decisions. 


Community Programs 


The problem of unemployed teachers was impossible to alleviate, 
but any effort directed this way was recognized as a community 
service. Too many qualified teachers were not teaching. Recently the 
New Yorker had a cartoon that showed a traffic congestion with a sign 
on the back of one car, in the place and style one usually finds a *‘Just 
Married’’ sign, which read, **Just Employed.” Since little was being 
done to deal with the problem of unemployed teachers, the Clearing- 
house submitted a proposal to the Comprehensive Educational Act 
(CETA), which called for retraining unemployed teachers for com- 
munity service in a program entitled Learners Exchange.'* The 
concept from which the Learners Exchange comes is Illich’s *‘Learn- 
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ing Webs.’’'? The exchange provides a telephone network for poten- 
tial learners and teachers. For example, if a person in the community 
is interested in learning anything from auto mechanics to zoology, 
they call the Clearinghouse and register for the Learners Exchange by 
giving only their name and how they can be contacted. Contracts are 
developed between the teachers and the students (bartering can be 
exchanged for cash). After the staff receives this data, they check the 
files of potential teachers and available community programs to 
determine if there is a suitable teacher. If an appropriate teacher 
exists, the potential learner is contacted and the Learners Exchange 
has made a match. If the files are not presently compatible, the 
Clearinghouse staff begins searching for appropriate teachers within 
the community. Likewise, any teachers offering their services would 
be advertised through the Clearinghouse. As matches are made with- 
out contracts, only the satisfaction of teachers and students continues 
the learning experience. The Learners Exchange was an early build- 
ing block to the Clearinghouse structure. Finding it difficult to tread 
the conventional educational waters, yet interested in receiving com- 
munity education, many people happily received the brokering ser- 
vice. The success of the Learners Exchange was felt immediately 
among unemployed teachers, and later other communities asked the 
Clearinghouse to help them establish a Learners Exchange. By pro- 
viding an educational service without the trappings of certification, 
grading, graduation, expensive capital outlays and upkeep, etc., the 
Learners Exchange increases citizen participation in education and 
teaches citizens how education can occur without expensive and 
sometimes unnecessary professionalism. 


Policy Programs 


Although the Learners Exchange helped to build the stature of the 
Clearinghouse, it is not directly a program in educational policy. A 
quarterly non-advocacy journal, entitled ‘‘Educational News and 
Views,”’ was the first venture into policy. It was so popular that, by 
the end of the first year, advertisements and subscriptions paid for the 
publication and helped pay the Clearinghouse office expenses. The 
journal was sent to Clearinghouse affiliates, a random sample of the 
state’s likely participants, and all Learning Exchange members. The 
journal contains five sections: News of Innovative and Quality Pro- 
grams in the State, General Policy News (either from the State Capitol 
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or from Washington), In-Depth Research into a Timely Policy Issue, 
a Calendar of Educational Events, and a Book Review Section. As 
names appeared in print, writers felt they were contributing to the 
Clearinghouse. School personnel writing in the section of Innova- 
tions and Quality Programs told of their successful work. Elected 
policy officials and professional educators who wrote in the section on 
Policy News and Policy Issues discovered that the non-advocacy 
journal was a forum for presenting their positions. Perspectives from 
national experts presented in the Book Reviews provided information 
on state issues. The Calendar of Educational Events is a community 
service. 

The Clearinghouse learned that working teachers felt removed 
from events outside their own school. Publications from local dis- 
tricts, the State Department of Education, and professional newslet- 
ters gave them little news or information about policy issues. 

Since the newsletter is considered a public document, the compe- 
tence of the Clearinghouse staff to supply pertinent information is 
judged on its quality. As professional educators and elected policy 
officials saw this quality and as they continued to publish, they began 
to accept belonging to a viable citizen organization. 

After beginning the News and Views, the Clearinghouse submit- 
ted, through its state affiliate, a proposal to the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. Picking the most poignant state issues, **Back to 
Basics’’ and ‘‘Competency Testing,’’ the grant called for a confer- 
ence between the public and its educational policy makers. This large 
public event gave the Clearinghouse another opportunity to demon- 
strate its competence. 

After publishing a dialogue of the conference in the newsletter, the 
Clearinghouse discovered that many people in the state wanted infor- 
mation on other policy issues. This led to the idea of making video 
tapes on a variety of policy issues which could be purchased inexpen- 
sively by any school and shown in their community. By selling these 
tapes, the Clearinghouse could further increase its professional credi- 
bility. 


There is a tendency for events to feed on themselves. By this title 
the News and Views had been distributed throughout the state, a 
conference with over fifty state policy makers had been successful, 
the Learners Exchange was seen as an innovative community educa- 
tion program, and the video tapes were catching on. The Clearing- 
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house began to be viewed as a non-advocacy citizen group perform- 
ing needed services. During this time the staff visited the State 
Capitol to see policy makers, asking their opinions and responding to 
their suggestions, helping to placate the inevitable concerns they had 
with the newly formed citizen group. The Clearinghouse then called 
another retreat to learn from several policy organization directors how 
their organizations fit into the overall policy process. As profession- 
als saw that the Clearinghouse staff was interested in learning from 
them, a sense of congeniality developed. The Clearinghouse’s board 
members gave more of their expertise and energy for new programs 
which would increase public involvement and career opportunities, 
thus insuring the organization’s longevity. 


Special Programs 


The move into special programs increased the Clearinghouse’s 
involvement in educational policy. One of the board members, a local 
superintendent, with the aid of his teachers and students, prepared 
and marketed a state history text. In his opinion, curricula developed 
and marketed locally would lead to more local control. Other innova- 
tive programs from this district led the superintendent to believe that 
local teacher training could also be more effective. The Clearing- 
house acted as consultants to develop a teacher training program 
wherein prospective teachers desiring certification could apply to the 
school board for apprenticeship. If accepted, they would receive a 
training committee consisting of one community member, one master 
teacher, and one university teacher or school administrator. The 
apprentice would fulfill his teacher training by producing an effective 
piece of educational material. Upon completion of an accepted prod- 
uct, the student would be considered a novice teacher and recom- 
mended for certification. 

At the request of another board member, a private school financier, 
the Clearinghouse was asked to write and publish a manual for 
prospective starters of private schools. The manual informs citizens 
of the laws and regulations concerning public and private school 
accreditation. This board member felt in accordance with the libertar- 
ian philosophy of education, which says that the State, by adopting 
compulsory attendance laws, has led toward the demise of the family 
and the community. '> Private schooling leads toward stronger family 
and community interest in educational policy. The Clearinghouse, by 
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working on this project, helped to restore citizen initiative towards 
private schools. 

The Education Clearinghouse as a successful citizen group is 
enlightening the citizenry concerning educational problems. It is 
successful in aiding some teachers who desire to remain involved in 
their profession. Tactics needed for continuation of the Clearing- 
house will have to rely on quality work perceived as such by the 
policy makers it hopes to influence and from whom it would like to 
receive funds. Ironically, citizen groups committed to influencing 
statewide policy will have to be accepted by the very professionals 
who stand to lose power by the citizen group’s success. This can be 
accomplished only by working within the same notions of profession- 
alism that dominate the norms of professional circles. Through publi- 
cations and conferences, the Clearinghouse established its credibility 
with the citizenry and with those in control of educational policy. The 
retreats courted policy makers and encouraged the advisory board to 
sense the viability of the Clearinghouse. 
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One lesson that the arts have taught us is that the sentimental, the 
conventionalized and the clichéd expression are deadly to the creative 
process. Not only are such works always dismal failures aesthetical- 
ly, but they often seem to reflect a moral failure in the artist as well. 

This is a commonplace observation that has been repeated many 
times, yet it has not been often applied to the solutions that are offered 
for the social and individual fragmentation of our times. If the 
concerns of discipline and learning problems in the schools, or the 
breakdown of family and marriage are answered by clichés or by 
moral posturing, then the problems addressed must become worse not 
better. 

The trivialization of language, of art and the emotions, of thinking 
itself, has been seen as moral collapse by writers like Kierkegaard, 
Dostoyevsky, Karl Krauss and Orwell. This should tell us that clichéd 
speech and behavior represent more than bad writing or the lack of a 
clever imagination; that it goes beyond words and habits of action. 
Rather, it says something about our fundamental relation to the world 
and to ourselves. 

The social philosopher Hannah Arendt came to confront this fun- 
damental relation as the result of her own experience with totalitarian- 
ism and particularly with the Eichmann triai in Jerusalem. As a result 
of the trial, Arendt was forced to reconsider her understanding of the 
nature of evil and therefore, also of the entire human condition. 

She wrote that she had expected to find in Adolf Eichmann, a man 
personally responsible for the deaths of millions of human beings, a 
powerful personality turned toward evil, a demonic and cunning 
criminal. She was astonished to discover that he was not at all what 
she had imagined, but was instead quite ordinary in every respect. 
Eichmann seemed to be the stereotype of the timid, nondescript 
bureaucrat. She could find in him no firm idealogical commitment 
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nor could she discover any specific evil motives. ' 

At first, like the judges and prosecution, she thought that this was a 
result of incredible coolness under pressure. His shallow answers to 
the pointed questions thrown at him by the court seemed to be an 
attempt to mock the seriousness of the proceedings. But, by degrees, 
she began to realize that his clichéd answers and apparent stupidity 
when faced with new ideas or views were not being feigned. So long 
as he was in a familiar bureaucratic routine, he operated adequately. 
But as soon as he was placed in a new position of any kind or was 
faced with a new angle of vision or idea, he became embarrassingly 
inept.” 

Arendt came to understand that this man was incapable of thought. 
When faced with an uncomfortable situation he simply grasped for a 
cliché that assuaged the feeling, even if it contradicted a cliché that 
had served a moment before.* 

All of us, she recognized, engage in the use of clichés. They serve 
the necessary function of protecting us from the demands upon our 
attention that would leave us exhausted otherwise. Habitual words 
and phrases permit us to withdraw from the trivial in everyday life so 
that we have the stamina and time for the significant and meaningful 
aspects of life. The difference between ourselves and Eichmann in 
this is that Eichmann seemed to know of no claim upon his thinking 
attention at all.* This was true not only in moral or ethical matters, but 
as a general quality of his life. ‘‘The absence of thought I was 
confronted with,’’ wrote Arendt, ‘‘sprang neither from forgetfulness 
of former, presumably good manners and habits, nor from stupidity in 
the sense of inability to comprehend, not even in the sense of ‘moral 
insanity’ for it was just as noticeable in instances that had nothing to 
do with so-called ethical decisions or matters of conscience.’’> In a 
sense, it could be said that Eichmann’s life itself was a cliché in the 
same way that words and phrases become clichés; emptied of mean- 
ing by repetition or of easy imitation they relieve us of the need to 
think or to be morally committed. 

The question that presented itself to Arendt was this: ‘‘Could the 
activity of thinking as such, the habit of examining whatever comes to 
pass or to attract attention, regardless or results and specific content, 
could this activity be among the conditions that make men abstain 
from evil doing or even actually ‘condition’ them against it?’’® Could 
thoughtfulness be the key to conscience, the experience of knowing 
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with and by myself in Socrates’ sense, rather than in some vague and 
separate area called morality or ethics?’ 

The suggestion that this may be the case raises larger concerns than 
the nature of Eichmann’s guilt. One such concern that Arendt ad- 
dressed was whether the connection between totalitarianism and 
thoughtlessness could be found in the easy conversion of the Germans 
to Naziism and then, with the defeat of the Reich, their abrupt reversal 
into a model democracy. The ease with which these radical changes 
occurred suggests that the good citizen was socialized to accept the 
rules of conduct and attitudes he was given. But with no deeper moral 
and intellectual discipline, he readily changed his allegiance and 
values when presented with new standards. The more strongly the old 
codes and loyalties were held, the more easily such model citizens 
were persuaded. In Germany and in Stalinist Russia, she points out 
the old codes, ‘thou shall not kill,’ in the one instance and ‘thou shall 
not bear false witness,’ in the other, were actually reversed.* 

The ease with which populations are transformed and patterns of 
conduct are so quickly swept aside for new ones, should not be 
surprising. The political and social order gains stability in the same 
way that the religious order does in what has been called ‘‘culture 
religion.’’ When religious thought and action becomes a matter of 
social convention its values are transformed so that they are entirely 
free of moral force. Goering, for example, stated at the Nuremberg 
trials, ‘‘l am not what you might call a church goer, but I have gone 
now and then and have always considered myself to belong to the 
church and have always had those functions over which the church 
presides—marriage, christening, burial, etcetera, carried out in my 
house by the church.’’? 

By reducing citizenship or religious faith to a cliché the good 
citizen or churchman responds in whichever way he gains a feeling of 
approbation. Where it is socially sanctioned by public slogans, gov- 
ernment policy or community opinion, this feeling may be gained by 
democratic activity in the political realm. In the church it may be 
gained by charity work or ecumenical programs. As the character of 
public institutions are transformed, the appropriate reinforcing activ- 
ity changes to facism or religious persecution. Because one set of 
behaviors is more benign than the other does not mean that fundamen- 
tally they are any different. '° 

This, of course, is the stuff of which propaganda is made. Prop- 
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aganda is not, as Ellul has shown, a series of false statements which 
dupe an innocent public.'' Indeed propaganda is far more successful 
if it sticks to the truth. It gains its power from the selection and 
slanting of the facts used, omitting those facts which make the 
message problematic. That is, it works by providing reflex answers to 
human problems so that those who listen need not think. Once more, 
it depends upon the public wish to believe and their desire to avoid 
thought for its success. Peter Drucker provides the example of a 
single speech by Goebbels in which he promised higher grain prices 
for farmers, a higher wholesale and retail margin for bakers and 
cheaper bread for the workers. The impossibility of such a program 
was obvious. It could be believed by the public not because they were 
duped, but because they wished to be lied to. '* Similarly, one needed 
first to be anti-Semitic for anti-Semitic propaganda to be convincing. 

Steven Spender has given another useful example of the way in 
which propaganda functions like a cliché. During the Spanish Civil 
War, as in all modern war, atrocities occurred. When hearing that the 
fascists murdered children in the countryside, Spender felt deeply a 
sense of furious pity in the face of such barbaric inhumanity. But 
when reading a newspaper account of a similar tragedy, this time 
perpetrated by the Republicans, his reaction was quite different. 
Instead of rage and pity for the victims, he found himself angry at the 
journalist who most certainly had been a Fascist sympathizer using an 
unfortunate event in war to discredit the side of liberty and freedom. 
Spender realized that if he did not feel the same pity for the innocent 
victims in both instances, his high idealism and moral anguish were 
really false emotion. It was, in Spender’s words, ‘‘an obscene mental 
act on certain corpses which became the fuel for propagandist pas- 
sion.’’'* This ‘mental act’’ became a Leit motif in the Vietnam War 
as well, among both liberals and conservatives. 

Or, as a final example, consider films such as ‘*The Dirty Dozen’’ 
of several years ago and more recently the T. V. movie Holocaust. In 
the former picture, audiences cheered the incineration of Nazi offi- 
cers and their female companions in an underground bunker reminis- 
cent of a concentration camp gas chamber. In ‘‘Holocaust’’ viewers 
watched with satisfaction as a Nazi was blown up after having just 
turned in two Jewish escapees who had saved his life moments 
before. The roles in these films could easily be exchanged to make 
audiences cheer Nazi heroes killing Jewish villains, were the social- 
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political climate to turn anti-Semitic. The reason is not that violence is 
indiscriminate or that there is a need for scapegoats, though these are 
certainly present; but because in Flannery O’Connor’s words, **Sen- 
timentality leads directly to the ovens.’’'* That is, clichéd emotion 
grows from the same sources as does the organized use of slogans and 
slanted information. Consequently, there can be no such thing as 
propaganda for good purposes as opposed to propaganda used for bad 
purposes. Regardless of who uses it, no matter how pure the motive, 
the phenomenon is the same and produces the same sort of men- 
tality.'° 

For the same reason that even the best intentioned use of propagan- 
da ends in dehumanization, the solution to social problems that has 
been offered by behaviorists like B. F. Skinner must fail. This is so, 
not because conditioning does not work, but precisely because it does 
work so well. Skinner’s argument for the use of operant conditioning 
to manage people for society is that freedom and dignity, the founda- 
tion stones of the libertarian creed, are illusions. Freedom and digni- 
ty, like the Deists’ God are concepts that shrink as knowledge (read 
faith in science) increases. He argues that we opt for confusing, 
undisciplined and contradictory conditioning of our values and atti- 
tudes by refusing to face reality and take responsibility for our own 
environment.'° For Skinner, like the eighteenth century enlighten- 
ment philosophers he criticizes, science is a man centered activity. If 
**the proper study of mankind is man’’ for the Enlightenment Poet 
Laureate, Pope, then the proper manager of mankind is man, in the 
eyes of the technologist Skinner. 

Like the formal gardens that became so popular during the Enlight- 
enment because man ordered nature, yet was limited by nature; 
Skinner’s behaviorism is based on the belief that ‘‘the relation be- 
tween the controller and the controlled is reciprocal.’’ ‘‘The scientist 
in the laboratory, studying the behavior of a pigeon, designs contin- 
gencies and observes their effects. The behavior of the pigeon has 
determined the apparatus and the procedures in which it is used. Some 
such reciprocal control is characteristic of all science. As Francis 
Bacon put it, nature to be commanded must be obeyed.’’'” 

The Liberal tradition is finally Skinner’s as well and that is why the 
real issue addressed in his argument for behaviorism is not libertarian- 
ism. Confronted with the fragmented and centerless direction of 
modern experience he has recognized the degree to which concepts 
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relating to ‘‘autonomous man’’ have become empty. But this was 
understood by writers like Dostoyevsky and Kierkegaard, already, 
more than one hundred years ago. The difference is not in the 
recognition of the driven and thoughtless condition of man. It is, 
rather, in the choice of how to respond to that condition. The literature 
of ‘‘autonomous man,”’ from Kierkegaard to Solzhenitsyn has in 
common the view that thoughtlessness in its many forms is a plague to 
be resisted at all costs. Because evil is equated with mediocrity, it can 
be escaped only through the intensity of the refusal to accept one’s 
own tropism. Thus, for Dostoyevsky, Kirillov is ennobled by his 
passionate will to become God and Shatov the religious double of 
Kirillov does not say, *‘I believe in God,”’ but instead ‘‘I will believe 
in God.’’'® 


The behaviorist solution is to acquiesce to thoughtlessness. This is 
not to say that Skinner or the behaviorists in general are unable to 
think or that their ideas are shallow. Rather, it means that they believe 
that the deleterious effects of thoughtlessness to community and 
individual lives can be intelligently and humanly exploited. Since 
thoughtlessness is such a characteristic tendency of the human condi- 
tion it seems pointless and even perverse to try to avoid it. 

For Skinner, thinking can be usefully applied to a technology of 
human behavior only if it is recast into the language of tropism or 
routineness. The *‘Mentalistic’’ terms for thinking rejected by Skin- 
ner are words like purpose, intention, acts of will, etc. They are 
spatial words that sound as if thinking ‘‘goes on inside of one.’’ They 
are characteristically active to the point of personification. For Skin- 
ner, thinking is passive and the language that describes it is merely 
reflexive. Even in an active stance such as problem-solving, the 
passivity is still present. ‘‘A person has a problem which some 
condition will be reinforcing but he lacks a response that will produce 
it. He will solve the problem when he emits such a response.’’'? But 
when the possibility of active thought is rejected as it is above, then 
the passive alternative reduces all thought to the conceptual model of 
a cliché. The clichéd behavior elicited by the reinforcement of 
contingencies to create a satisfying response in the behavior, is the 
same process described earlier in propaganda. It could not be other- 
wise because in both cases thoughtlessness has become so respectable 
that it is not seen as a disease at all; but as a normal condition of 
human society that should be exploited for its beneficial possibilities. 
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The failure of the Behaviorist answer, then, is not that it will not 
work, nor that it is so powerful a tool that it can control our minds. 
Rather, it is that as one more instance of thoughtlessness it adds 
weight to the condition that has become pervasive in modern society. 
Orwell recognized that he himself could not avoid using clichés even 
as he wrote an essay against their use. We are not likely to do better 
than Orwell. We can, however, recognize that the clichés of ‘‘human- 
ists’’ end in the same malaise as do those of behaviorist technology. 
We should therefore not be engaged in looking for villains when we 
all seem to carry the disease. But we, at the same time, should 
recognize that solutions which promise to heal personal fragmenta- 
tion and end social disintegration cannot do so if the solutions are 
themselves what Karl Krauss called the disease which they propose to 
cure. 
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Kepler, a follower of Copernicus, continued to seek mathematical harmony in 
astronomical phenomena. This book announced this momentous discovery that the 
planets move in elliptical orbits with the sun as one focus of each ellipse. The 
significance of Kepler’s work was not fully realized until its recognition by Newton. 
(Photograph courtesy of the History of Science Collections, the University of 
Oklahoma. Caption by Michael P. Blitch.) 
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Though both Genius and Faith have as often been idlers as workers, 
work has always enjoyed a certain respectability. Hans Sachs and 
Tom Dekker knew it was not beneath a poet’s dignity to dwell on the 
theme that people have to be shod. The old noblesse scorned business 
but played hard at their own task, soldiering, protecting. Even a god 
might go through his apprenticeship and become a blacksmith or a 
carpenter without losing any credibility. Where there was right order 
there was work. St. Benedict praised it and Carlyle made it his faith. 
But that was mostly before modernity and all before automation and 
computerization. The Ancient World was succeeded by the Middle 
Ages, the latter by the age of Unreal Work. 

The unreality, though, has not been trumpeted. In those ever- 
climbing paper mountains of economic, sociological, and psycholog- 
ical studies of modern work, the fact of unreality figures far less 
prominently than one might imagine. Even in times of war or mount- 
ing inflation, when governments have been known to throw fits of 
thrift, the unreality of the contemporary work world has generally 
been evaded or underestimated. A crash program for saving string 
and the dollar will be set up, but damaging cultural admissions will be 
made in whispers or more quietly. The urban-industrial ideal, the 
ideal of ‘‘employment’’ and the commitment to production and 
consumption on a mammoth scale, are central to modernity: sharp, 
protracted insistence on the unreal quality of much or most of this 
emprise could not hope to meet with general approval. 

The expansion of unreal work was predicated in the historical 
ascendance of the middle classes; the one implies the other. The 
domain of the unreal is now so vast, so formidable, so seemingly 
intractable, that most people—scholars by no means excluded—feel 
obliged to defer to it, to accept it as inevitable. Nevertheless, the 
ineluctable effects of unreal work—waste, inflation, and spiritual and 
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aesthetic revulsion, hence, neurosis and eventually, alienation—may 
be more important than is commonly supposed. 


5 


- 


It is necessary to be clear about the term. Unreal means out of 
touch, at some point, with reality—not with ultimate, transcendent 
reality but with the reality, the truths, of ordinary human experience. 
Reality may go unrecognized because of illusion, ignorance, insensi- 
tivity, lack of imagination; or it may be recognized and yet willfully 
rejected through weakness or caprice. It is real to recognize that 
individuals are inherently unequal—that they differ in their strength 
and adaptabliity, in their talents, in their emotional and aesthetic 
responsiveness, in their abiblity to pose and sustain self-discipline. It 
is real to recognize that human nature as manifested in known cultures 
craves both freedom on the one hand and order or security on the 
other, not exclusively the one or the other; and it is real to recognize 
that this antinomy creates vast difficulties and perils, as well as 
creative challenges, for the individual, the group, the whole culture. 
It is real to admit that an industrial economy must look to production 
rather than to social services for its mainstay and that in the long run 
waste and immoderate inflation are ruinous. 

When work moves sharply away from production and emphasizes 
social services, and when goods and services of an essentially trivial, 
pretentious, myopic, morally or aesthetically devitalizing, or other- 
wise misconceived type play a major part in a national economy, that 
economy enlists its citizens in unreal jobs. Waste is indigenous to 
such work: whatever violates the real is bound to be inefficient. Both 
human and material resources are misappropriated. And of course the 
expansion of unreal work means that more and more people become 
initiates in unreality: occupations become a source as well as!a 
reflection of unreal attitude and value. 

A critique of unreal work does not necessarily play into the hanjs 
of the production fanatics—the martinets, workaholics, worli- 
salvific-activists, crass captains of industry, and petit-Marxiste fac- 
tory foremen. For work is also unreal when it is deified, obsessive, 


monopolistic of experience. One must agree with Nietzsche (Human, 
All-Too-Human): 


Active people are usually deficient in the higher activity, | mean 
individual activity. They are active as officials, merchants, scholars, 
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that is, as a species, but not as quite distinct separate and single 
individuals; in this respect they are idle. It is the misfortune of the 
active that their activity is almost always a little senseless . . . All 
mankind is divided, as it was at all times . . . into slaves and freemen; 
for whoever has not two-thirds of this day for himself is a slave, be he 
otherwise whatever he likes, statesman, merchant, official, or scholar. 


. . . For lack of rest our civilization is turning into a new barbarism. 
One of the necessary corrections, therefore, which must be undertaken 
in the character of humanity is to strengthen the contemplative element 
on a large scale. 


The flight into work—modernity’s exaltation of private ‘‘career’’ and 
of ‘‘service to the nation’’ (or to the revolution) — is an unhealthy 
escape from emotional and spiritual responsibilities and possibilities. 
Psychologists and sociologists of various schools—among them, 
Karl Stern, Marynia Farnham, Read Bain, and Rollo May—have 
demonstrated the essentially neurotic and destructive character of the 
flight. Stern and others have convincingly identified the temperamen- 
tal positivism and militant rationalism that typify the obsession with 
work as emotional defenses rooted in early maternal deprivation: 
mothers who withhold emotional warmth rear sons who come to 
expect and exaggeratedly fear disappointment in intimate and poetic 
experience and who therefore withhold themselves from experi- 
ences—love, wonder, the sense of mystery—requisite to wholeness 
(Stern subsumes these under the category of *‘the feminine’’). People 
who do not find access to love or to genuinely spiritual ideals, who 
have lost or never managed to find the sense of transcendence and the 
innocence of wonder, fall back on the egocentric work of ‘‘career’’ or 
on the collectivist work, the robot work of ‘‘the revolution”’ or ‘‘the 
public good.’’ Whatever the exact psychology of the phenomenon 
may be, it is patently unreal to try to obtain from hire and salary, or 
from fanatic devotion to ‘‘cause,’’ the satisfactions that come from 
love and from religious and poetic experience. 


3 


Modern industrial emprise, the achievement of the middle classes 
whose power burgeoned in the late Middle Ages and who achieved 
social ascendance in the late Renaissance, sounded an unreal note 
from the beginning. Sophisticated and cynical now, we forget the 
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fervor, the materialist idealism in which the great commercializing, 
industrializing odyssey was undertaken. Impelling the massive and 
innovative mechanized productivity of that industrial revolution was 
the idea of Progress, the vision of a capitalist earthly paradise, a world 
perfected through science, technics, and commerce in the free market 
and under the tutelage of Reason. Joseph Priestly, a typical Enlight- 
enment spokesman for the ‘‘spirit of industry and commerce,”’ pro- 
claimed that the perfection of society would (in no long time) be 
brought about by ‘“‘good sense, and the prevailing spirit of com- 
merce’ (Theological and Miscellaneous Works, 1817-1832). Irene 
Collins, an acute student of history and politics, reminds us that 
economic liberalism had an immanentist, perfectibilitarian (hence 
quite heretical) outlook. In her fine essay ‘‘Liberalism in Nineteenth- 
Century Europe’’ she showed that the ‘‘inspiration behind liberalism 
was . . . the vision of an ideal society. The vision was not strictly 
speaking a Utopia, an unattainable dream world: it was a vision which 
liberals believed could be translated into reality, and by a known 
method. Perfection was to be reached by means of free institutions.’’ 
In The Great Transformation (1957) Karl Polanyi rightly describes 
economic liberalism as a form of ‘‘fanaticism’’ and points out that it 
‘‘evolved into a veritable faith in man’s secular salvation through a 
self-regulating market.”’ 

In any case, Progress implied something different from and incom- 
patible with the spirit and institutions of the ancines régimes. The 
capitalist industrial revolution was fully as revolutionary, as fully 
inimical to the traditions of the West, as the later political revolutions 
would be. Progress implied the transformation of alandeconomy intoa 
money economy; radical urbanization and centralization; an inflation 
of the secular and a devaluation of the religious; far less emphasis on 
family coherence, far more on individual competitiveness; social 
mobility rather than stability; the direction of society by businessmen, 
financiers, and technologists rather than by aristocracy and clergy. 
Nevertheless, ‘‘conservatives’’ came to believe in Progress, often 
without sensing any inconsistency. 

Very gradually this fantasy of a new Golden Age where poetized 
comfort would substitute for poetry came to be replaced the process 
is not yet complete—by something far more mundane but perhaps no 
less unreal: the idea that things will go along well enough if produc- 
tion is made partly an end in itself (work is virtue, and bigness is 
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impressive) and partly the means to ‘‘higher standards of living,”’ 
which in practice often turns out to be a euphemism for the reality of 
unprecedented mass materialism and technological self-indulgence. 
The Herculean statistics of the Gross National Product, the arrays of 
new inventions and new technological methods, and the circuses 
performed by science and engineering help keep tbe electorate in awe 
and admiration and thus diminish both the perception and the porten- 
tuousness of spiritual erosion. 

But production can never become completely an end in itself: of 
necessity what is produced has to be consumed; the glittering con- 
veniences and packaged titillations must find a market; dynamic 
production entails dynamic consumption. Here enters promotional 
ingenuity—intellectual end-product of the long evolution of Western 
Logic and Rhetoric—to supply the complementary principle of un- 
principled stimulation of consumer appetite, including an appetite for 
unreal work itself. And these multifariously cultivated appetites— 
their cultivation is one of the many democratic ‘‘rights’’—fulfill 
themselves in the trivialization of life. Universal trivialization seems 
to be the ultimate meaning of the Industrial or Middle-Class Revolu- 
tion. In the United States, which is not an isolated case, our real, as 


distinguished from rhetorical (unreal) aid is to lay shore-to-shore 
carpeting. Befitting the advent of the Affluent Society, the carpeting 
of bathrooms, kitchens, porches, garages, service stations, and gar- 
bage cans is the new manifest destiny. The greening of America has 
not come about but the carpeting has. 


This revolution against reality, the revolution of trivialization, 
continues to spread on all fronts. Government, education, religion— 
all embrace it. In government the unreal needs of pretentiousness are 
more likely to be satisfied by paper than by carpet. What contempor- 
ary government, at any level, brings first to mind is paper: unreal 
words and unreal paperwork, issue of our many-mansioned bureauc- 
racies, the creators of the paper justice and paper compassion that will 
‘**make tomorrow better.’’ It is world-salvific government paper that 
makes possible Dental Health Week’s SMILE, AMERICA! placards 
and posters and the Government Printing Office pamphlets that ex- 
plain how to reduce noise in public lavatories and how to prepare for 
the more arduous examinations in currently popular *‘relevant”’ (i.e., 
‘*real’’) courses like Women in Sports and Travel-Fun Begins at 
Home. 
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One of the major unreal assumptions behind the costly output of 
these bureaucracies is that the millions are willing to read, hear, 
remember, and heed an endlessly expanding spate of data and counsel 
on every conceivable subject. 


Public Health, for example. In our undisciplined but scientistic 
United States, where the distaste for poetry and spiritual reflection 
has always been justified by proclamation of the importance of **hard 
facts and practical tasks,’’ prodigal sums have been spent on medical/ 
public health propagandizing, but the results have seldom matched 
the money or, it might be added, the expended energy. The massive 
government-(taxpayer-) financed anti-smoking campaign of the 
1960’s and early 1970’s persuaded only a small fraction of men to 
give up tobacco, and smoking among American women continues to 
increase. The Information Campaign against drug abuse was even 
more futile: the consensus of various studies is that the dissemination 
of information on the drugs actually influenced many nonusers to 
become users. In less dramatic areas the story is usually the same. 
Harvey Kravitz, M.D., of Chicago’s Children’s Memorial Hospital 
discovered in 1969 that 78% of the mothers in a northside area of 
Chicago, together with 85% of the children interviewed, did not 
know the preferred treatment for burns. After several decades of a 
relentless nutrition propaganda campaign (of questionable scientific 
status, one might add) recent national surveys show that the long- 
range trend of eating habits in the United States is toward a per capita 
increase in the consumption of ‘empty calorie’’ food and drink. In 
his Humanizing Health Care (1975) Robert F. Rushmer concludes, 
reluctantly, that despite our bombardment by the media we remain 
‘‘very poorly’’ informed about health matters in general. Drs. 
Howard A. Schneider and J. Timothy Hesla, commenting on an 
extensive nutrition survey conducted under the auspices of the Food 
and Drug Administration, speak of ‘‘the confusion that exists regard- 
ing accepted health principles . . . the chaotic state of the health 
beliefs and practices of the American people.”’ 


Undismayed—for in social activism, not results but the activism 
itself, the ‘‘engagement’’ or ‘‘participation process,’’ along with 
salary is the primary reward (and with government backing neither 
engagement nor salary is necessarily affected by failure)—the 
dynamic opportunism of Public Health constantly evolves ‘‘alterna- 
tives’’ in substance and methods, i.e., novel forms of unreal effort. A 
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battening neoplasm in the spiritual body, Public Health takes advan- 
tage of the fact that virtually every kind and degree of human error, 
misjudgment, or indulgence can be construed to pose a present or 
future hazard to the physical or mental health of individuals or 
communities and hence to justify the proliferation of institutional 
‘“*concern,”’ i.e., the establishment of new technocratic, bureaucratic 
Public Health measures, agencies, or plans, or the extension of those 
that already exist. The unreal work proceeds by investing subjects as 
mundane as Nutrition or Dental Health with salvific overtones; in 
other words, by exaggerating what public health measures can 
contribute to human happiness. In the name of health, life is made a 
little more unlivable each year by pushing it to an extreme of self- 
consciousness and by developing it to the point where vast networks 
of institutional activity are set up around virtually every human 
activity. 

In education, trivialization has proceeded by a variety of routes: by 
the muting of performance standards; by the indulgence of irresponsi- 
ble subjectivism; by the reduction, particularly in the humanities, of 
intellectual, especially of historical, substance; by the selection of the 
topical and the popular as the chief criteria by which curricula are 
devised. In religion, trivialization has meant the wholesale importa- 
tion of the programs of secular mass action, and a corresponding 
dessication of definitive religious substance, namely, spiritual imagi- 
nation and formulated (rather than evasive and shifting) ethical and 
metaphysical concepts conductive to spiritual emotion and personal 
transformation (as distinct from raw, or dilettantish, politicizing). 

The apologists of unreal work—when they admit the unreality— 
point out that even unreality does create employment. But our unreal 
workday world means employment at the price of an ominous waste 
of natural and human resources; it means the constant erosion of 
privacy, quietness, and individuality, and the constant encroachment 
of standardization and collectivization; and it imposes everywhere a 
habit of materialistic self-indulgence and loosemindedness which is 
to greatness of spirit and great achievement in the arts what monoxide 
is to breathing. Massive unemployment is untenable in a technologi- 
cal society: there is no tilling or hunting for us to fall back on. But full 
or high employment that grinds out the mickey mouse is no blessing. 
Myopic and parasitic work, work that wastes resources prodigally, 
corrupts the worker, and destroys the higher values, is no cause for 
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rejoicing even if it is called by sweeter names and guaranteed from the 
cradle to the grave. Paychecks prevent starvation but not malaise, and 
an indivudual or a civilization can die of either. 


4 


If proliferation of unreal work is essentially a middle-class phe- 
nomenon, how is it that work has become, in its own way, just as 
unreal in the less developed (or *‘proletarian’’) areas of Europe as it is 
here: The answer turns out to be comparatively simple: it was the 
commercializing and industrializing middle classes who, in their rise 
to the social crest, converted Europe—including most of its proletar- 
iat—to the materialistic and technocratic world view which evolves 
unreal work on a gigantic scale. Hence to understand the immensity 
and immovability of unreal work, one has to take into account certain 
perennial dispositions of the middle class—dispositions essentially 
the same in France, Germany, and Australia, as in the United States, 
and in the 20th as in the 18th century. 

Four of these proclivities have fed the cancer of unreal work 
enormously: an uncritical and anti-philosophical temper; a nagging 
sense of insecurity; an insatiable desire for physical comfort extend- 
ing to the minutest details of life; and poverty of imagination. These 
none too admirable traits must be viewed within the context of the 
historical struggle of the middle classes to maintain themselves 
against the noblesse on the one side and the proletariat on the other. 

In Lost Illusions Balzac has one of his characters utter a truism for 
the benefit of the protagonist, young Lucien de Rubempré: ‘‘Society 
and mankind in masses are fatalists; they bow down and worship the 
accomplished fact.’’ The most impressive fact of Western society 
since the Industrial Revolution is its complete domination by the 
middle classes. Worship in this case means that the ordering of 
society in accordance with middle-class values and interests is either 
accepted mindlessly or exalted as the aim of social ‘‘evolution.’’ The 
Good is conceived as that which best serves commerce and technolo- 
gy—they make the creature comforts possible. Middle-class ascend- 
ance inevitably meant, as the French ultraroyalists were the first to 
perceive clearly, the domination of society by a doggedly practical, 
anti-intellectual. anti-poetic temper; inevitably, but not immediately, 
because the middle-class power burgeoning in the late Middle Ages 
could consolidate and extend its hold only by ‘‘upward aspiration,”’ 
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that is, by emulating, however ineptly and insincerely, the prestigious 
values and habits of the noblesse. In time these burdensome 
aristocratic and ‘‘cultural’’ pretensions could be dropped; the dissolu- 
tion of the noblesse itself under the pact of **economic development’”’ 
cut the ground from under those who began by looking to the noblesse 
for paradigms in manners and the arts. Sooner or later philistinism 
was bound to stride forth in all its naked enormity. A part of the 
enormity is the vast anti-intellectualism which at this late date needs 
no illustration. The esprit bourgeois, the philistine temper, is the 
exact opposite of both the poetic and the prophetic spirits. Innocence 
and a passion for deep truth are not what make the tills resound. The 
feeling of insecurity that counterpoints philistine complacency partly 
from the fear that someone may take extra-economic values seriously 
enough to rock the economic boats. Anti-intellectualism and unde- 
veloped sensibility combine with the attractions of wages and profits 
to ensure that many people will never perceive the unreality of unreal 
work and that most of those who do perceive it will keep quiet, rather 
than censure, lest the boats be rocked. 

The dominant traits of the esprit bourgeois are closely related 
through a common defect: virtual absence of aesthetic and spiritual 
imagination, the innocent—or what the pre-egalitarian societies per- 
mitted one to call the higher imagination, the faculty on which great 
insight and great creation in religion and the arts depend. Imagination 
delights in freedom, and real freedom implies a lack of encumbrance, 
of clutter, of ‘‘development.’’ Innocent imagination affirms what is 
absent or only suggested, more ideal than any actualization: ‘*Heard 
melodies are sweet, but those unheard/Are sweeter.’’ The middle 
class prefers Muzak. 

Issuing directly from the limitations of middle-class imagination is 
middle-class mundaneness and utilitariansim, the habitual practical 
busyness and the absolute reliance on things, especially technological 
things. This life of development and acquisition, of consuming 
absorption in the management and extension of material interests, 
obviously entails a preoccupation with the material, with practical 
power and the cunning, coolness, and guardedness that make it 
possible and extensivle. The bourgeois par excellence is the human 
being to whom such preoccupation is sheer self-expression. 

But “‘practicality’’ by no means excludes a hankering after lux- 
uries. In fact, luxuries is the short word for the creature comforts and 
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conveniences the middle classes have long since come to regard as a 
quite practical matter. Much of our unreal work, our mickey mouse, 
comes readily under the heading of luxury. Hence one arrives at the 
paradox: the unreal becomes the respectably practical. The historical 
development of this paradox is not at all obscure; and at the center of 
the development one finds once again the commercial classes. Mod- 
ernity, considered as an era of unprecedented creature comforts and 
unprecedented ostentation, dawned with the advent of burgher 
power; and in that advent, fabulous material possession and fabulous 
ostentation played a very practical role indeed. Toward the close of 
the Middle Ages the new rich of trade and finance were becoming 
numerous, and there were few among them who failed to see that 
social acceptance was greatly enhanced by the acquisition of external 
appearances resembling those of the noblesse. Because they had more 
money to spend and less restraint and taste than the nobility, the 
nouveaux riches very often came to outdo the old families in the 
trappings of the haut monde. In his valuable study Luxury and 
Capitalism, Werner Sombart observed that 


What incites the demand of the upstart shopkeeper or flunky for luxury 

. . iS, on the one hand, the inability of a natural and untutored man to 
get out of life anything but purely material pleasures such as an 
abundance of enjoyable goods may afford, and, on the other hand, a 
consulting desire to attain a respectable position on the level of 
well-bred society. The two incentives to luxury, ambition and plea- 
sure, work together on promoting parvenu luxury. 


In the 17th and 18th centuries the parvenus’ great need for luxuries, 
Sombart noted, ‘‘initialed a craving for enjoyment and a striving for 
pleasure and vain ostentation which swept Europe like a plague.’’ 
The plague soon discovered the New World. And in both the New and 
Old worlds the middle classes seized upon machinisme—industriali- 
zation and technicization—as the means to solidify their power. 
Machinisme was the natural expression of the practical and superfi- 
cial bourgeois temper; and it was recognized as the key to the vast 
expansion of commercial emprise: a highly advanced technics would 
mean more efficient and more variegated production and hence great- 
er or at least more secure profits. It also meant that luxury items and 
services could now be devised and manufactured in unprecedented 
quantity and variety and with fine efficiency. The unparalleled lux- 
uriation of the contemporary world is a technologized continuation 
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and extension of the ‘‘plague’’ that began to conquer Europe about 
three centuries ago. 

In this context one further point needs to be considered. The new 
craze was not only for luxury but also for an earthly paradise, a New 
Order or Third Realm whose preliminary stages came to be known as 
Progress. This particular visionary, millenarist expectation—which 
would come to have such ironically materialistic and secularizing 
effects—had been shaped by the disciples of the 12th-century biblical 
exegete Joachim of Flora, whose influence grew to enormous propor- 
tions while, curiously, his name was often unknown to those who 
busied themselves with ushering in the new age that would see mass 
salvation within history. 

Thus the commercial classes of the Renaissance inherited a quasi- 
religious sanction for promoting the technological advance that fos- 
tered the extension of goods and services that promised a ‘‘hap- 
pier’’—a more comfortable, convenient, secure, affluent, and luxu- 
rious—life for even greater numbers of mankind. The middle class 
mindset is essentially materialistic and plutocratic, but this raw phil- 
istine materialism was supplemented by the *‘higher’’ materialism of 
the world-salvific outlook, an outlook which permeated insensibly 
more orthodox eschatological teachings like those of Calvin,who 
won so many middle-class adherents so quickly. The belief that was 
coming of age as the belief of the old order waned was that science 
and technics would unlock all intra-mundane secrets, reveal all trea- 
sures, and bring men’s minds and bodies to perfection; and all this 
would be accomplished in the service of nothing less than salvation, 
i.e., mass perfection; even the crows, Francis Bacon hoped, might be 
turned into nightingales; and, mirabile dictu, the very same ends 
could be pursued simultaneously in the service of luxurious profits. 

Being based upon naively wish-fulfilling and highly vulnerable 
assumptions, this immanentist illusion quite naturally spawned, and 
soor institutionalized, quite a variety of unreal assumptions and 
expectations, all of which, in one way or another, would have their 
bearings upon man’s inexorable activity, work. The zeal that in- 
formed the world-salvific or neo-gnostic outlook helped assure that 
work—the work of conceiving, making, marketing, and promoting 
the things which would manifest and accompany the novus ordo 
seclorum—would become deified and obsessive, which is to say, 
unreal. 
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The ramifications of stunted or intractable imagination will bear 
further comment. 

The middle class has always been a class that hankered to be safely 
indoors, and again it is an imagination distinguished by its vestigiality 
that underlies this attachment to the world within the walls. The 
passionately responsive—in other words, the imaginative—person 
seeks something less predictable. Only superficially responsive to the 
more mixed and more rugged aspects of terrain and weather, and at 
the same time anemic by comparison with fishermen and farmers on 
the one hand and with ‘‘hard-riding country gentlemen’’ on the other, 
the middle classes sacrifice with little regret the challenge of shores, 
storms, hikes, and horses, and feel aptly compensated by the safety 
and convenience of the circumscribed urban world complete with the 
recreational Nature of well-planned, city-approved beach or tidy 
park. Original creative drive and spiritual ambition require spontanei- 
ty and imagination; the alternative is this devotion to a thing not 
spriritually demanding: the comfortableness and security—hence the 
indoorness—of one’s daily ,ounds. The ideal is to see most of ‘‘the 
environment’’ put safely and neatly indoors. If this radical goal of a 
so-called ‘*moderate and compromising’’ class can never be met, yet 
a good measure of indoorness may be brought to the outdoors, thanks 
to machinisme. 

Hence in a society directed by the middle classes one condition of 
most work, as of most play, will be indoorness at any cost, including 
that of real goods and real services. Whatever kind of work can be 
performed within the air-conditioned and centrally heated walls is the 
kind of work that should be done—and bolder or more poetic tempers 
be damned. 

Also to be favored is work which is faceless and routine: these 
qualities too make no demand on imagination or spontaneity. Requir- 
ing armament for this world’s struggle of forces, the middle class 
finds a great deal of it in the routine and facelessness made possible by 
highly rationalized labor. Here the ideal is comprehensive automa- 
tion, the only sure protection for the solid citizen who might other- 
wise find himself at some point facing the hazards of a situation that 
calls for élan, resonance, personal consciousness, originality, au- 
thentic selfhood. 
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In the long run, the vacuity and insecurity reflected in middle-class 
facelessness and indoorness work to the disadvantage of the class’s 
own economic interests. Mass-consumed luxury goods and services, 
the fruits of dessicated imagination, gobble up valuable resources, 
many of them not easily replaceable. Wastefulness is bad enough and 
inflationary wastefulness is worse. One of inflation’s best friends is 
the promoter of pretentious overhead. Respectable society, the solid 
citizenry, yearns for saturation of the environment with comforts, 
conveniences, and titillations; and commercial technology constantly 
puts new varieties of these on to the market—and industry pushes 
them. If modern pride is to project its desired ‘‘image,’’ every place 
of business or manufacture, as well as every home and professional 
office, is obliged to keep up with these latest ‘‘musts,’’ as the 
promoters call them. This institutionalization of faddish swank and 
technological gimmickry costs money, for the swank and gimmicks 
are overhead. The costs are passed along to the consumer, who is 
scarcely to be pitied because, being democratically ‘‘equal,’’ he 
knows he is ‘‘as good as’* any luxuriating potentate and thus deserves 
at any domicile or place of business he may enter, the privileges of 
acrylic pile, electronic doors, and Muzak’s muted waltzes. Aside 
from questions of clutter, bad taste, bad pride, and bad utilization of 
resources is an ineluctable fact of sheer economics: the escalation of 
overhead necessitates corresponding price rises, which in turn call for 
wage increases, which in their own turn tempt the wage-giver to price 
higher. 

Nor is the situation so simple. The burdens of enormous overhead 
may be relieved (if only a little and for a short time) not only by raising 
prices but also by cheapening the quality or the cost, or both, of the 
overhead substance. The usual route to this reduction in the price of 
mickey mouse is to send a distress signal to industry. Industry 
responds through technological innovation and advance: usually it 
further automates the manufacture or finds cheaper substances and 
mechanisms. Unfortunately this alleviation through technical ad- 
vance works better in theory than in practice. What does emerge 
regularly from the attempt to market a less costly overhead product or 
service is stimulation of technics, i.e., the further mechanization and 
collectivization of experience, the further sterilization of true indi- 
viduality, originality, and freedom. 


In short, the history of modern work is not only the story of the 
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revolutionary increase in the secularization and rationalization or 
mechanization of work; it is also the story of the middle classes 
transforming the world’s work into unrealities as jobs, goods, and 
services are created, refined, and perpetuated chiefly, and in many 
cases only, because they cater to the endemic deficiencies of the 
middle class itself. 

The will finds its ways, and so unrealities are sometimes corrigible. 
But the psychological prerequisites for activation of the will are, 
first, clear recognition, and, second, genuine disaffection for present 
conditions and ascendant values. The middle class sensibility—the 
sensibility that created the modern technostructure and that still 
dominates it in the West—has never been distinguished by an interest 
in spiritual depth, spiritual intricacies. So much for recognition. As 
for disaffection, the technocrats and their employees are far too 
impressed with their progressivist comforts even to surrender or even 
seriously denigrate them. 

There is a further complication. Now that all trades and professions 
have inflated themselves to self-conscious, self-serious, world- 
salvific proportions at the same time that there is no longer an 
acceptable other-worldliness for the individual to fall back upon, 
success on this world’s terms is mandatory. To fail to keep up with, to 


fail to swing with the latest respectabilities, is to fail utterly. In this 
situation, which any devil would have delighted to devise, fear and 
pride combine to keep things—including the scope of unreal work— 
as they are. Perspective, good humor, and good will dwindle, self- 
importance battens, and the unreal work goes on forever. 





Educational Imagination and Public 
Law 94-142 
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In general, contemporary educators fee! that social problems can 
be solved by changes in the curriculum. While schools should im- 
prove our lives, changes in the curriculum often perpetuate the 
problems the programs set out to alleviate. The current concern with 
courses to mitigate the plight of handicapped students illustrates this 
point. 

In reaction to the adoption of Public Law 94-142, several colleges 
of education are designing courses to teach their prospective teachers 
how to accommodate any handicapped students who might be in their 
classrooms. The rationale behind these efforts is that teachers in the 
past overlooked the needs of the handicapped because they did not 
know how to meet them. The hope is once all prospective teachers 
learn the techniques that teachers who planned to work with hand- 
icapped children knew, schools will be better able to help these 
children. 

A similar effort was made to help minority groups some years ago. 
Studies showed that students from minority groups did not do well in 
public schools because the teachers were not sympathetic to the 
unique background of these students. The failure was not the stu- 
dents’ fault. If the teachers could make lessons fit the experiences of 
these students as well as they fit that of middle class children, the 
position maintained, the school would be able to serve all children. 

Unfortunately, when teachers were trained to respond to the special 
needs of these youth, the results were as ineffective as the traditional 
efforts had been. Efforts to convince prospective teachers from the 
middle class to honor the point of view of minority students validated 
prejudice. These students came away thinking Black people were the 
pathological responses to white racism. The students thought Blacks 
were more militant, more criminal, and spoke a different and less 
accepted language. Furthermore, when materials were designed to fit 
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the background of urban youth, they were as unreal as the suburban 
stories were. If the elementary school textbooks presented the same 
Dick and Jane content with a character from a minority group, they 
were uninteresting. If textbooks tried to speak directly to the lower 
class situation their effect, as many impoverished families com- 
plained, was to encourage the children to use inadequate English and 
to feel that poor people could never improve their lives. 

Multi-cultural education aggravated the problems because it was 
based on a simplistic explanation of racism. This explanation was that 
racism was caused by ignorance. It is not. Racism is more correctly a 
leap into ignorance. It is a scream of pain uttered by those who cannot 
find meaning in their work and who gave up traditional ways of 
achieving identity in order to attain the comfortable positions they 
now enjoy. Understood in this way, racism is a condition of a modern 
technological society. Factories destroyed farms and small towns. 
Large corporations are destroying nation states and families. The only 
source of identity that remains is a negative one. White people know 
they are not Black. 

Had multi-cultural education focused on the relationship between 
the rise of technocracy and the decline of human values, it would have 
helped students control the forces that underlie prejudice. Instead, it 
offered a programmatic solution to a programmatic problem. At their 
best, the programs spoke of human hurt. Though many courses used 
the works of W.E.B. Dubois, few instructors argued, as he did, that 
racism is the product of an expert society. All the programs could ask 
for is tolerance on everyone’s part. This left the direction of society 
unchanged to the detriment of the minority groups; tolerance does not 
affect the balance of power. 

My fear is the current efforts to design courses to meet the special 
needs of the handicapped will also direct attention away from our 
drive towards efficiency. | fear the thrust of these courses will be to 
open the same opportunities to all people. This is a policy of no 
change. Recent experiences with affirmative action demonstrate that 
equal opportunity does not make institutions responsive to human 
feelings. Hiring and job evaluations will more closely follow objec- 
tive bureaucratic procedures which are always the most efficient 
ones. 

If the concern for handicapped people is directed by our current 
fetish for personal health, the curriculum innovations are headed for 
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disaster. Jacques Ellul tells us that the drive for efficiency emptied all 
former ideals of worth. Following his reasoning, health is ideal today 
because a healthy body appears to be an efficient one. But health is an 
elusive notion. As a result, the pursuit of health may drive those who 
seek it to label states of the body which were previously acceptable as 
sick and work on them. While we cannot go so far as to say such 
efforts create illness, we can see the work is not so much to help those 
who suffer as it is to give meaning and direction to those who support 
the efforts. 

But this is not only to observe that programs to remove evil depend 
on the continued existence of the evil they set out to fight. It is also to 
ask for schools to reassert their traditional aim of fighting ideology or 
bias in all its forms. Schools did this by increasing thought occasion- 
ally at the expense of action. 

If we are to reduce prejudice or discrimination, we need college 
instructors who engender a quality of mind. We can call this quality of 
mind the educational imagination. It is the ability to see how the 
individual is affected by a society-wide change. It is characteristic of 
the best thought in the foundations of education. It is found in the 
efforts of Boyd Bode to evaluate theories of education. It is found in 
the works of Merle Curti who looked at schools from outside educa- 
tion. It is found in the popular works of Paul Goodman. And of 
course, it is found in John Dewey’s many books. 

The educational imagination is not only in the foundations of 
education. It is more commonly found there than elsewhere, perhaps 
because those in foundations do not engage in practical projects. Or 
because when they do, as John Dewey did in his experimental school, 
their interests are broader than simply advancing a particular method. 
My fear is that in this time of tight money and dropping enrollments 
colleges may reduce the importance of this area of study. We who 
teacher foundations can best protect ourselves and the gift we offer if 
we avoid two dangerous tendencies. 


The first danger is to talk about the insights of great minds as if they 
could not be applied to modern issues. In many ways, Plato does 
speak to an ancient world and Dewey writes to a time passed by. But 
ineach ofthese ~* find a way of thinking. If we imitated their efforts 
to reformulate the standards of society, we could find ways to control 
the modern conditions which reinforce mean feelings. 


The second danger comes from a desire to present issues teachers 
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face in an unrelated sequence. Information alone will not help stu- 
dents see an interrelation between several issues. They have to see 
someone locate the school in the complex web of institutions that 
make up our society. They bave to see someone determine how 
society is changing and what those changes mean to the scbool. They 
must see someone describe how they can advance their careers in the 
school and evaluate what such advancement might mean to their 
characters. 

A teacher with an educational imagination can do this. Such a 
teacher focuses on an issue like the thoughtless treatment handi- 
capped people must endure and uses it to show the direction society is 
moving, how society is moving and what meaning the movement has 
to human institutions and values. 

Perhaps concern for PL 94-142 will encourage us to realize how 
myoptic much work in education is. The demand for multicultural 
education offered such promise. We did not take it up. That missed 
opportunity is a tragedy of modern education. 
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Kilpatrick the *‘Teacher of Teachers,”’ Kilpatrick the ‘*Million 
Dollar Professor’’: these were the famous titles of William Heard 
Kilpatrick. Born in the small Georgia town of White Plains and a 
graduate of Mercer University he was one of America’s foremost 
educators. His books were published around the world and he was 
constantly cited for his ideological support of John Dewey’s progres- 
sive educational philosophy. Despite all of this notoriety, Kilpatrick 
was seldom recognized for his contributions in historical research, for 
his support of local historical projects nor for his historical publica- 
tions. Yet an examination of his life indicates his historical interests 
were many and his contributions significant. 

Kilpatrick initially became involved in historical research as a 
graduate student at Teachers College, Columbia University. After the 
death of his wife and the loss of faculty status at Mercer University, he 
departed the South to study professional education. In 1907, he 
enrolled &t Teachers College and was soon involved in course work. 
In September, 1908, he qualified as a candidate for the doctoral 
program and signed up for courses from John Dewey, Edward Thorn- 
dike, and Paul Monroe.' At the time, Monroe was one of the nation’s 
leading educational historians. He has been credited with creating and 
developing the study of educational history, and his The History of 
Education is considered a classic. 

As a fledgling graduate student, Kilpatrick had some serious reser- 
vations 2out Monroe’s teaching methods. Basically, Kilpatrick be- 
lieved Monroe failed to indicate how history lessons were relevant to 
contemporary times. ‘‘In fact,”’ stated Kilpatrick, **If you questioned 
the people who studied under Monroe they couldn’t have told you just 
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what they were getting, except that they were learning who did this a 
thousand years ago and when he did it and things like that, mostly 
dates... .’” 

Despite these concerns, in the following year Kilpatrick accepted a 
lectureship in Monroe’s department. During the summer of 1909, 
Monroe sent an acknowledgment letter to Kilpatrick. In this letter, 
Monroe assured his former student that the prospect of establishing a 
permanent relationship with him was gratifying. Signed with the 
comment, *‘I am, with assurances of personal esteem,’’ Monroe’s 
letter wholeheartedly indicated his pleasure in having young Kilpat- 
rick in the history department.* 

During his first year as a history teacher, Kilpatrick taught both at 
Teachers College and Pratt Institute. For the most part, Kilpatrick 
followed the standard textbook approach of teaching. During the 
summers when local teachers arrived to update their credentials, he 
began experimenting with his presentations. In these sessions, he 
tried not to be too concerned with dates or names; instead he tried to 
present the subject in such a style that the students would relate these 
historical lessons to contemporary events. In so doing, he constantly 
fluctuated his emphasis on past events with current situations. His 


object was to allow his students a chance to problem-solve current 
events by using relevant facts from the past. Thus: 


When I would deal with Sparta it was a question as to what the 
civilization of Sparta was and what kind of ed. they thought they 
needed for the civil. And we would then criticize not whether the 
civiliz. was what it ought to be, at the moment, but whether that kind 
of civiliz. demanded that kind of ed. and what that meant to life and 
then we were ready to say whether that was a good kind of civiliz. as 
well as a good kind of ed.* 


In this approach, Kilpatrick tried to encourage his students to focus 
upon those historical lessons which were significant to their immedi- 
ate social situations. By doing this, he hoped he could stimulate his 
students to think through various problems and open the class to 
‘*interesting discussions.’’> 

Kilpatrick’s teaching methodology impressed many of his stu- 
dents. Writing in 1952, William F. Russell, a Kilpatrick student who 
eventually became the President of Teachers College, praised him as 
a great history teacher. There was never a dull moment in his classes, 
noted Russell. He was always prepared, obviously having done many 
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hours of work for any particular presentation. ‘*My notes on his class 
of history of education,”’ stated Russell, ‘‘are still clear, well orga- 
nized, and meaningful.’’® Unknown to Russell and many other stu- 
dents, Kilpatrick’s excellent teaching style was based on many facts 
gleaned from his efforts to publish meaningful historical research. 

Kilpatrick’s first book, The Dutch Schools of New Netherland and 
Colonial New York, began as a student essay in Monroe’s class.’ 
Kilpatrick noted that Monroe encouraged his students to do original 
research for their class papers, and to help, Monroe distributed a list 
of historical topics. One of these topics required someone to locate 
and date the first Dutch American school. Since Kilpatrick’s Dutch 
ancestors had settled in Flatbush, Long Island, he decided he would 
research this subject.® 

After several trips to Flatbush, Kilpatrick was elated to find most of 
the early historical records well preserved. He gathered facts from 
this source and compared these to the records in the New York 
ecclesiastical archives. One of the first discrepancies he noted was a 
controversy over the arrival of the first Dutch teacher from Europe. 
According to published sources, the first Dutch teacher arrived and 
established a school in 1633. Kilpatrick found this date inaccurate. 
He confirmed this by investigating various sailing records which 
indicated that the more probable date was 1638. Based upon this 
examination, Kilpatrick estimated that the first Dutch school was 
established in New Amsterdam in 1638, not 1633. Many years later, 
after a thorough search of Holland’s archives, another historian 
confirmed Kilpatrick’s new interpretation.’ 

This research caused quite a stir within academia. Until his find- 
ings, 1633 was accepted, printed and documented as the date of the 
first Dutch school. Monroe was delighted with his student’s work and 
asked him to submit his essay for publication.'? In November, 1909, 
the article was published in the Educational Review.'' This article, 
entitled ‘*The Date Of The First School In New Netherland,’ begins 
with a quote about the 1633 date and then proceeds with the statement 
that ‘‘some information recently made accessible seems to point to a 
later date as being more probable.’’'? Using various techniques, 
Kilpatrick refutes the old date and concludes that the first Dutch 
Colonial school was established some time between August 4, 1637, 
and April 1, 1638. 


Setting aside this work, Kilpatrick now tried to find a topic for his 
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Ph.D. dissertation. Somewhat influenced by philosophical concerns, 
he chose to write about Spinoza’s educational theories. Yet he found 
that Spinoza was not a prolific writer and soon realized he did not 
have enough material to complete his dissertation. '* After consulting 
several other professors, he decided to expand his original work on 
the Dutch schools. 

In discussing his research methods, Kilpatrick noted that he *‘put 
practically everything that anybody knew about the whole business’’ 
into this dissertation.'* Entitled ‘‘The History of The Dutch Schools 
in New Netherland and Colonial New York,’ the finished product 
remained according to his opinion ‘*‘the most authoritative treatment 
of the subject.’’!> 

Kilpatrick completed his dissertation in 1911. Monroe was so 
pleased with the work that he attempted to get the Macmillan com- 
pany to publish it immediately. But citing the possibility of poor 
sales, Macmillan turned down the project.'° Undaunted, Monroe 
next urged the Honorable Elmer E. Brown, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, to support this publication.'’ Eventually an agreement 
was tendered in which the Department of Interior would publish the 
manuscript. On November 4, 1911, Kilpatrick received one-hundred 
and fifty dollars from the Department of Interior for his first book. '* 

Kilpatrick made a list of names to whom he intended to send his 
book. On this list were such dignitaries as psychologist Edward L. 
Thorndike, Historian I. L. Kandel, Educator George Strayer and 
former President of the United States Theodore Roosevelt. After Paul 
Monroe’s name, Kilpatrick made the notation that he would personal- 
ly present the book to his mentor.'? 

As the book was readied for distribution, James C. Boykin of the 
U.S. Bureau of Education released some of Kilpatrick’s findings to 
various newspapers. Both the New York Times and the Brooklyn 
Eagle carried the story. The Brooklyn Eagle, which was especially 
interested in the topic, highlighted the fact that the early Flatbush men 
learned rapidly and closed with a notation that no longer could 
Massachusetts claim to be the springboard of all colonial educational 
development. Both papers cited Kilpatrick as a promising young 
scholar.”° 

In addition to this bit of notoriety, the Dean of all educational 
historians, Ellwood P. Cubberly, sent a letter congratulating Kilpat- 
rick on his work. Commenting that other historians had tampered 
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with the original facts, Cubberly noted that the old date of 1633 had 
effectively been laid to rest. He closed with a notation that he did not 
expect to hear anything new on this subject for quite some time.7! 
Thus, in his initial research Kilpatrick acquired some modest acclaim 
as an historian. 

After the publication of his first book, Kilpatrick’s historical 
efforts focussed primarily upon the South. Nurtured by the hope of 
one day returning to his Georgia home, he constantly remained in 
touch with various regional issues. In some instances he affiliated 
with the Southern historical societies, while in others he conveyed 
support to those individuals who were trying to piece together local 
historical records. 

In one such case, Kilpatrick advised novice historian T.B. Rice of 
Greensboro, Georgia. This relationship began when Kilpatrick read a 
series of historical articles written by Rice in the Greensboro Herald- 
Journal. Attempting to clarify pertinent points, Kilpatrick encour- 
aged Rice in his efforts to write a Green County history. In one letter 
to Rice he helped locate the site of a particular church. ‘‘I have myself 
known the church while it was in active existence,’’ stated Kilpatrick. 
‘*It was on the public road from Dr. Jernigan’s toward Harris’ mill 
and about a quarter of a mile beyond Stinson Lawrence’s.’’ He 
concluded this letter with the recommendation that Rice contact 
another individual in the area for further clarification.~? 

Eventually Rice finished his manuscript on the history of Green 
County. The significance of Kilpatrick’s contributions to this project 
was best summarized by Rice in a 1939 letter: 


A word of encouragement from you, is indeed helpful to a novice, like 
me; and while I know, at best, my history will be crude, I seem to have 
been the only person who was fool enough to tackle it. Then, too, I 
have received so little encouragement (none from the county author- 
ities), that sometimes, I feel like giving up the task. You have (uncon- 
sciously) aided me, through the loan of some of your books, through 
the kindness of your beloved sister, Miss Helen, whom I greatly 
admired.** 


Another local history project Kilpatrick found time to support 
involved Mercer University. As a former faculty member, Kilpatrick 
was interested in the University’s many contributions to the Southern 
way of life. To gather information he wrote to a group of his former 
students who had graduated from Mercer between 1898 and 1908. In 
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time, Kilpatrick contacted fifty-eight different graduates. Known as 
the ‘‘Robin-Trot letters,’’ this collection attempted to quantify the 
collegiate spirit these students found at Mercer.** In some instances 
the interpretation of historical events in these letters differed from 
established published sources. 

In one Robin-Trot letter, Kilpatrick takes issue with some of the 
facts from his own biography written by Samuel Tenenbaum. Tenen- 
baum states that Kilpatrick left Mercer in 1906 and had only one firm 
job offer—a position as a high school teacher in Columbus, Geor- 
gia.*° But in the ‘‘Robin-Trot collection’’ Kilpatrick states he had an 
opportunity to teach mathematics at the University of Georgia. Since 
this offer came after he had accepted the Columbus job, he rational- 
ized: 


Of course I could not at that late day leave Columbus in the lurch but 
they told me that if I could find a suitable successor they would release 
me to Athens. I made some effort, but in vain, so I went to work in 
Columbus.?° 


In 1958 Kilpatrick decided to edit and bind these letters into one 
large collection. First he placed the letters in order of graduation years 


and then arranged each year alphabetically. Calling this collection 
‘*The Mercer Spirit,’’ he donated it to Mercer University. Eventually 
he hoped that interested descendents of the graduates would travel to 
Mercer to read about these collegiate experiences.”’ 

In addition to the Robin-Trot letters, Kilpatrick found time to 
contribute to two other Mercer University historical projects. He 
corresponded with B.D. Ragsdale, who wrote a history entitled Story 
of Georgia Baptists, and he furnished personal insights for Spright 
Dowell’s book, A History of Mercer University, 1933-1953 .** In both 
these projects Kilpatrick maintained a critical historical perspective 
concerning the proper interpretation of the issues. At one point 
Spright Dowell sent a letter to Kilpatrick apologizing for straying 
from the facts. ‘‘Needless to say,’’ wrote Dowell , ‘‘I greatly regret 
that the human equation found expression in the two errors men- 
tioned. | fear there are others and hope that the reaction will be 
expressed in the same friendly way you have written.’’?? 

While Kilpatrick was continually involved in various Mercer Uni- 
versity projects, periodically he found time to correspond with other 
Southern historical societies. During the 1920’s he received an invita- 
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tion to write an article for The Georgia Historical Quarterly. Robert 
Preston Brooks, a University of Georgia Professor and member of the 
Quarterly’s editorial board, commented that the journal was under 
new leadership and thus extremely anxious to make ‘‘a good impress- 
ion on the historical world.’’*° For this reason he wanted to include 
some of Kilpatrick’s research. 

Kilpatrick responded by sending a manuscript entitled ‘‘The Be- 
ginnings Of The Public School System In Georigia.’’ In this Georgia 
Historical Quarterly article he refuted the claim that the native White 
Southern population was opposed to the early development of public 
schools. Using material gleaned from a variety of sources, he wrote 
how Georgians from 1777 to 1837 promoted the evolution of public 
schools. Admitting that the Georgia schools were slow to develop, he 
described the various reasons for this phenomenon. In conclusion he 
stated: 


Slow or not, however, the development was there, falteringly but 
eventually, beginning with a subsidy to secondary education and a 
dole to the poor there came in the end an inclusive theme for state 
schools free to all of the white children. [sic]*! 


In September, 1921, the article was published. Just prior to this, 
Kilpatrick received a confirmation letter from tbe Quarterly’s Man- 
aging Editor, Percy Scott Flippin. This letter began with a statement 
of appreciation and concluded with the following comments: 


May I also suggest that in view of your residence in Georgia and 
decided interest in the development of the State, we would be glad to 
inform our readers of your ‘‘movement’’ from time to time, for you 
are still most kindly remembered in Macon and in the state.*” 


Several years after this initial contact with The Georgia Historical 
Quarterly, Kilpatrick once again wrote to tbe editor. This time, in 
1956, he criticized the appearance of a Quarterly article entitled 
‘‘Jesse Mercer And the Baptist College Movement.’’ The author, 
Robert W. Mondy, concluded his manuscript with a statement that 
after the Civil War Mercer University’s endowment had ‘‘gone with 
the wind.’’** In a sense Mondy had cast doubt on the financial 
condition of the University, and Kilpatrick quickly assumed the 
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defense. He responded by showing that Mondy’s statement **appears 
to be at variance with the recognized facts.’’** Addressing the Quar- 
terly’s editor, Professor E. Merton Coulter, Kilpatrick cited Rags- 
dale’s book as a proper source for this type of information. According 
to Ragsdale, noted Kilpatrick, Mercer University’s endowment for 
1866 was over one-hundred thousand dollars. He then told Coulter 
that in spite of the war, Mercer University enjoyed a favorable 
financial situation during these times.*° 

Another dimension in Kilpatrick’s historical interests was his sup- 
port of classroom history programs. In his personal files there is a 
large scrapbook containing several photographs of an elementary 
school pioneer project. Students in the class dressed as pioneers and 
pulled miniature Conestoga wagons around a wooded area. These 
students simulated actual pioneer life, cooking over a fire, panning 
gold, dancing to a jig and encircling the wagons for protection. The 
presence of this scrapbook in the Kilpatrick file is another indication 
of the importance he placed on history as a subject.*° 

In 1958, at the age of eighty-seven, Kilpatrick received a letter 
from Mrs. W. A. Cox, a Blakely, Georgia, elementary school 
teacher. Mrs. Cox required her class to prepare a graduation program 
based on the history of the Blakely schools. As a former Blakely 
school teacher, Kilpatrick was contacted to give his views. He im- 
mediately responded and then asked if he could see the final draft of 
the program. Mrs. Cox wrote back that the program was a success, 
but at the time a consolidated manuscript was not available. Even in 
advancing age, Kilpatrick did not fail to provide moral support to 
those individuals who were attempting to develop historical insight.*” 

In providing historical guidance, Kilpatrick expanded his profes- 
sional development. Through contact with historical journals and 
support of local history projects, his initial concerns for this subject, 
as manifested in his first published book, were sustained over the 
years. As time passed, he continued to mold his own unique view of 
history. The most obvious appearance of this ideology occurred when 
he began writing about history as a classroom discipline. 

In 1918 Kilpatrick published his world-famous article on the proj- 
ect method.** As a fundamental base of his educational methodology, 
the Project Method enumerated his guidelines for the use of class- 
room historical textbooks. To learn the changing challenges of the 
present world, noted Kilpatrick, a student must use his books as 
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nothing more than reference material. Thus, according to his biog- 
rapher, Kilpatrick contended that 


Books should be used as tools, not ends in themselves; they should be 
used as a carpenter uses a saw and a hammer, as an artist uses an easel 
and paints, as a dramatist the life around him. But books as the 
beginning and the end of education are a sterile and meaningless king 
of education that shrivels up life, and denies all that is good and 
creative in an ongoing pulsating, creative life... .°? 


By using books in this manner, students would learn how to relate 
to meaningful historical issues. Instead of promoting *‘ostrich-like”’ 
attitudes a student would grow in such desirable traits ‘‘as open- 
mindedness, and tolerance.’’*” Thus students would not simply 
memorize facts, but they would learn how to use their books to solve 
problems. 

Although in his original Project Method Kilpatrick did not specifi- 
cally mention historical studies, three years later he addressed this 
subject in detail. In 1922 and 1923 two articles, each with the same 
title, ‘* What We Seek From A History Project,’’ appeared.*! In these 
essays, Kilpatrick outlined some basic concepts of historical method- 
ology. Noting that traditional approaches to history were ‘‘rich in 
promised outcomes, but disappointing in results,’’ he provided some 
guidelines for a new approach to the subject.*” In essence all histori- 
cal studies must begin with a purposeful project. Anything from 
reading an historical novel to presenting an historical play would 
fulfill this basic criterion. Each lesson should be structured so stu- 
dents can solve problems in an historical setting. Thus he rational- 
ized: 


No person ever finds arithmetic or geography or history by itself in 
life. It always comes embedded in a situation involving much more. It 
seems to me wiser to learn it as we find it thus embedded, for then we 
shall the better recognize it the next time we meet it in life.*° 


By presenting history in a contextual situation, man, according to 
Kilpatrick, would see how he influenced events. A basic tenet of this 
philosophy was Kilpatrick’s belief that man played a primary role in 
the determination of history. This faith in man’s intellect formed the 
basis of all his work. 

On occasions Kilpatrick had opportunities to discuss his philo- 
sophical beliefs with others of significant authority. In one such 
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meeting, Kilpatrick in 1926 spent several days talking with Arnold 
Toynbee. At the time, both Toynbee and Kilpatrick were touring the 
Far East and met in Kyoto, Japan. According to Kilpatrick’s interpre- 
tation of Toynbee’s philosophy, *‘faith and religion’’ were the domi- 
nant features of historical development. Kilpatrick admitted he could 
not agree with this view since he believed the mind and its intellect 
were foremost in determining events.** ‘‘I think,’’ said Kilpatrick, 
‘*the mind is the guiding thing so far as there is any guide as to what 
we should and how we will make civilization.’’ Essentially Kilpat- 
rick’s historical philosophy was based upon the premise that man’s 
intellect has to take hold of life’s conditions to work out problems as 
man confronts them. Toynbee, however, disregarded this faith in the 
free play of intellect, and thus noted Kilpatrick, ‘*I could not agree 
with him.’’ In conclusion, Kilpatrick said he liked Toynbee very 
much and respected him as an intellectual but ‘‘our philosophies 
differed considerably.’’*° 

Although Kilpatrick disagreed with Toynbee, he found another 
British philosopher with whom he was in accord. In his 1948 Source 
Book in the Philosophy of Education, Kilpatrick indicated that Ber- 
trand Russell’s view of man’s intellect was similar to his own. 
**Man,”’ succinctly stated Russell, *‘came out of darkness by the little 
tiny lamp of reason growing gradually into the light by which the 
night is dispelled.’’*° This faith in critical intelligence as a determiner 
of historical development paralleled Kilpatrick’s view, and thus 
many of Russell’s ideas were found in his own philosophical state- 
ments. 

Since the intellect was in Kilpatrick’s view the fundamental civiliz- 
ing force, he denounced any teaching methods which failed to pro- 
vide an open discussion of the issues. Too often, he noted, history 
was stultified with inappropriate causes. History books were often 
written to glorify war and to promote a fighting spirit.*’ By distorting 
the facts and by failing to deal with all sides of the issues, history 
teachers were promoting morally and intellectually bankrupt stu- 
dents. This, insisted Kilpatrick was nothing less than classroom 
indoctrination. During the Great Depression of the 1930’s, Kilpatrick 
and other prominent educators, who called themselves ‘*Social Re- 
constructionists,’’ addressed this classroom indoctrination question 
time and again. Some Social Reconstructionists wanted teachers to 
use indoctrination as a method of inculcating socialistic habits in the 
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younger generation. In this vision capitalism, because of its inability 
to deal with unemployment, war and other key issues, would be 
replaced by a socialistic system. As the vanguard of this movement, 
the common classroom teacher was urged to promote this ideology.** 

While several members of the Social Reconstructionist movement 
advocated outright indoctrination, Kilpatrick shied away from this 
tactic. In a series of New York Times statements, he consistently 
opposed indoctrination as a teaching method.*? In one 1937 Times 
interview he blatantly rejected any theory of indoctrination in favor of 
a teaching methodology which required students to investigate and 
reasonably discuss critical questions.°° Yet in summarizing Kilpat- 
rick’s views, C. A. Bowers noted that in substance, at least, he 
advocated a form of indoctrination: 


He (Kilpatrick) wanted the schools to imbue students with the idea that 
social change is normal and to be expected. He also expected the 
classroom to teach students to wish for the common good, to want to 
reform institutions so that they conformed more closely to the interest 
of all segments of society and to think in terms of social programs that 
would benefit all. In short, Kilpatrick was actually advocating indoc- 
trination.”! 


Continuing this analysis, Bowers believed Kilpatrick differed from 
the other Social Reconstructionists only in degree. By advocating that 
students learn the value of cooperation and collective responsibility 
instead of the older values associated with laissez-faire capitalism, he 
was in fact proposing the use of indoctrination. 

Above and beyond the indoctrination issue, Kilpatrick and the 
Social Reconstructionists changed their approach as the country re- 
covered from the Depression. By the 1940's the socialistic dream 
faded into the winds of war. Kilpatrick retired from Teachers College 
to continue his writing and support of various philosophical and 
historical projects. To his last days he remained enthusiastically 
involved in history. The Green County history, the Mercer University 
studies and the Blakely school program were a few of these efforts. 

Although Kilpatrick gained fame as a philosopher and educator, he 
was rarely cited for his historical contributions. Yet, throughout his 
life, he was involved in the study of history; developing his own 
unique views, while supporting others as they promoted local histor- 
ical projects. His book, The Dutch Schools Of New Netherland And 
Colonial New York, remains one of the more prominent research 
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manuscripts in the field of American educational history. Kilpatrick, 
the ‘‘Million Dollar Professor,’’ Kilpatrick the ‘*Teacher of 
Teachers,’’ was to some extent Kilpatrick the historian. In the final 
analysis one of Kilpatrick’s more prominent roles in academia was 
that of advancing the study of history. 
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Galileo Galilei, 1564-1642. Sidereus nuncius. Venice, 1610. 


This Italian astronomer and physicist was the first to publish descriptions of 
astronomical phenomena observed by the use of a telescope. In honor of the ruling 
family of Florence, four satellites of Jupiter discovered by Galileo were named the 
‘*Medicean Stars.’’ This book gained fame for Galileo and resulted in his appoint- 
ment as chief philosopher and mathematician to Cosimo II de’ Medici, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. The Oklahoma copy is signed by Galileo and inscribed to his friend, the 
lyric poet Gabriel Chiabrera. (Photograph courtesy of the History of Science Collec- 
tions, the University of Oklahoma. Caption by Michael P. Blitch.) 
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Prophecy and Predictions 

of Management and Organizations: 
Visions from the Past 

and of the Future 


Grady M. Spears 


Lafayette, Louisiana 


Introduction 


Through most of recorded history, Man’s social structure has been 
relatively stable, allowing few and gradual changes. Stability was not 
only accepted, but enforced by rigid social controls. Management 
was nonexistent with Man being guided by the past. Mass technology 
and the rise of large business organizations in the mid-1800’s pro- 
duced a shift in orientation. The future became the compass of the 
present. Long range planning became necessary and accepted, giving 
rise to the development of management. Technology altered civiliza- 
tion to the point that the past was no longer a reliable guide. This shift 


in perspective rested uneasily with many people. With little or no 
understanding of the machines to which they tended, or of the organi- 
zations of which they were a part, most feared a loss of individuality. 
However, predictions and prophecies have served to allay the fears, 
first as wishful thinking, and more recently, as a goal. The bulk of this 
foresight first appeared in the popular press as utopian stories, science 
fiction and futurism. 


Utopian Writers and the Rise of 
Efficiency and Control 


As a result of the {ndustrial Revolution and the related changes in 
society, management became recognized as a necessity in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. Using this as a reference point, Edward 
Bellamy’s Looking Backwards: 2000-1887 (2) developed some start- 
ling applications of various theories. Bellamy’s hero, Julian West, 
falls asleep in 1887 and awakens in A.D. 2000. Society is vastly 
changed, with one pervasive organization governing all aspects of 
life. All economic needs are satisfied by the industrial state. Manage- 
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ment is based upon the hierarchial bureaucratic principles of adminis- 

tration. It is highly centralized and monolithic. Essentially, every- 

thing is being run by a selected managerial group. 

Some writers felt that Bellamy was short sighted. 

Bellamy did not see the dangers of a managerial society and a bureauc- 
ratization. He did not recognize that the bureaucrat is a man who 
administers things and people, and who relates himself to people as to 
things (5:xii). 


The logical consequence of this is a mass society, with an emphasis 
on materialism. Mass production, in a mass society, produces only 
faceless, depersonalized masses of people. 

In reply to the socialistic patterns lauded by Bellamy, Richard 
Michaelis wrote a sequel which cuttingly outlined the evils associated 
with such a system. Looking Further Forward (11), though printed in 
1890, profiles facets of life such as favoritism and corruption with no 
redress, which might be brought about in such a totally bureaucratic 
society. He accurately forecasts the social ills which were to be 
experienced by Russia, Germany and others. 

**Citizen 504’ written by Charles Palmer (13) in 1896, is a short 
story which has the same theme, but with an interesting technological 
twist. Efficiency is achieved by using a computer to match two people 
for marriage. The impersonality of this computer assistance and the 
resultant mistakes, so familiar today, are graphically prophesied. 


Rising Fear of Anti-Utopias 


H.G. Wells is a transitional figure from the utopian predictions in 
the literature of the late 1800’s to the stark and bleak ‘‘anti-utopias”’ 
of this century. Contemporary writers of management theory during 
this period included F.W. Taylor (of ‘‘Scientific Management’’ 
fame), Barth, Gantt, and the Gilbreths, all of whom contributed to an 
outpouring of management writing. Much of this thought is prophe- 
sied in Wells’ When the Sleeper Wakes (20). Patterned on Bellamy’s 
work, the themes of efficiency and control are treated more realistic- 
ally. Organized by function and level within the structure of society, 
people are easily controlled and led. Everything is controlled by the 
monopolies; the power and prestige of society is held by the mana- 
gers, identified by the color of their clothing. Wells foretold of many 
technological changes, but the area in which he excelled was the 
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structure of society. He accurately predicted the growth and power of 
organized labor, the increasing influence of managers and the bleak- 
ness of existence of the tightly packed masses of people which 
typifies the cities of today. 

Metropolis (6) published in 1927 (and later made into the first 
science fiction movie by Fritz Lang) is the classic story of the city of 
the future, in which homo sapiens fight to remain human in a world 
where machines and complex technology are overwhelming. Thea 
Von Harbou’s novel vividly portrays the God-like power of machines 
with the population tightly regimentated to provide maintenance for 
the city. Most of the people have no choice and no escape. A small 
minority. living in luxury, are the middle level managers and their 
families. The city manager, John Fredersen, is the ultimate authority 
within the city by virtue of his control of the machinery. The theme of 
the novel is unusually frightening. The regimentation and crushed 
spirits are not the result of some human agency, but the consequences 
of mass machinery and overwhelming technology. 

George Orwells’ /984 (12) is less threatening in that the controlling 
forces are the products of conscious, human intervention. Winston 
Smith and Julia learn that the Party can reach the inner recesses of the 
mind to grasp the last bits of individuality within a person. While 
1984 can be read as a political novel, it highlights the alienation 
within the minds of the Organization Man. Zamiatin’s We (21) and 
1984 both depict the completely bureaucraticized society, in which 
Man is no longer an individual but a member of the faceless horde of 
humanity. Terror, psychological and ideological pressures, and phys- 
ical changes are used to achieve this state. Huxley's Brave New World 
(7) reaches the same point differing only in the technique used. The 
essential question raised is whether Man can remain human under 
such conditions. These writers feel that the techniques of control are 
already available. Organization and domination play a major role in 
the process of manipulation. 


Cow Psychology and Skinner 


The Human Relations movement in management developed during 
the 1940’s and 1950’s. A core belief was that happy (or contented) 
workers would produce more, much like the famous contented cows 
of Carnation Milk. Contentment and high morale would produce high 
efficiency. The impact of this thinking is evident in B.F. Skinner’s 
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Walden Two (15). Skinner maintains that it is not only possible but 
necessary to engage in ‘‘behavioral engineering.’’ He calls for the 
social conditioning of all people. His argument is that everyone is a 
victim of psychological suasions, but that these forces are illogical 
and/or in the wrong hands. His book demonstrated all the techniques 
necessary for management and mastery of the population. Including a 
‘‘Behavioral Manager,’ community members are directed by be- 
nevolent, but totally controlling social forces. 


Predictions in the Mainstream 


By mid-century, a broader base of literature about management, its 
direction and possible evolution was evolving. This movement was 
only part of a trend that has continued into the mainstream of Amer- 
ican business. Herrymon Maurer, in Fortune, predicted the direction: 


... modern management. . . is engaged in constant study, experimen- 
tation, and change. The modern managerial breed is preoccupied, 
above all, with the future — not just the personai future, but the future 
of the corporation itself (10:84). 


He noted the fact that the day of the individual manager is over, and 
decisions were more likely to be the result of group activities. The top 
man was developing into a person who could fuse many ideas into one 
action. Maurer summed up the attitude by saying, 


... the U.S. is likely to see more and more managers who are not so 
much experts in law or finance or production or research, as in the art 
of management itself, and who still knows how to get the highest 
volumes of sales and profits out of highly specialized undertakings 
(10:87). 


Drucker cautioned against pure extrapolation, which he held would 
not work (4). New technologies derive from revolutionary discover- 
ies, typically in the service and knowledge industries which are of 
strategic importance. Sustaining Drucker’s cautions is Leavitt and 
Whisler’s forecast for management in the 1980’s (8). Their predic- 
tions were that, due to technology and improved information control, 
middle management would essentially disappear by the end of the 
decade. This was the ‘‘football on top of a bell’’ analogy. Just the 
Opposite appears to be happening. 
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The Wellsprings of Futurism 


Prior to World War I, the utopian novels reflected an enthusiasm 
and hope that the emerging technology and organizations would usher 
in another Golden Age. World Wars | and II, with the attendant 
horrors, brought disillusionments, which were mirrored in 1984 and 
Brave New World (12). More disturbing was the idea that all men 
could be controlled, illustrated in Walden Two. With the realization 
that the present effects the future, and the use of computers and 
Statistics, the immediate trend is to predict the future in general terms 
and to work towards the best of these possible futures. 

Modern futurism emerged at the Rand Corporation *‘think tanks’’ 
after World War II. It has spread to the Hudson Institute, the Stanford 
Research Institute and the World Future Society, as well as indi- 
viduals. Alvin Toffler, author of Future Shock (16), argues that 
bureaucracies are becoming obsolete. Industrial society developed 
the hierarchial, homogenized, centralized bureaucracies. Diversity 
and decentralization will be the needs of the **post industrial”’ era. An 
effect of this is the disappearing loyalty of the Organizational Man; 
this is being replaced by the rise of professional loyalty of executives. 
If the executive’s attitude about his organization changes, or if he 
feels that the organization has changed adversely for him, he leaves. 
George Peck, an executive recruiter, has said, ‘*The number of top 
executives with resumés in their desk drawer is amazing’’ (16). It is 
a seller’s market. Simon Ramo’s predictions indicate that such a trend 
will continue. ‘‘Long before 1990, it will become apparent that we 
have a shortage of properly trained people, particularly the interdisci- 
plinary intellectual’’ (14). 

This, in turn, has been supported by other predictions which are 
well on their way to being fulfilled. The Monthly Labor Review, in 
April, 1970, predicted the number of salaried managers and officials, 
already growing, would continue to increase at least through 1980 
(3). Gordon Lippitt declared that traditional organizational structures 
will become inadequate and stressed the need for the use of **tempor- 
ary systems’’ (9). ‘*Training and development will proceed from the 
assumption that people can and should be used anywhere in the 
organization that their talents are required. Focus will be on getting 
the job done’’ (9:10). This will lead to an increased need and empha- 
sis on professional management of social systems and organizational 
development. Through the use of applied technology, executives at 
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lower levels will find themselves making major decisions and plan- 
ning for the future. 


Aspects of the Future 


While these predictions are fairly plausible, some of the more 
esoteric predictions, logically developed, will tend to be mind- 
boggling for the general public. Cities devoted to a single major 
industry or facet of society will exist. Examples of the University 
City, the Scientific City or the Recreational City will bring about 
many changes in society. These functional cities exist today (i.e. , Las 
Vegas) but most people do not recognize the changes they are nurtur- 
ing in the life styles of the population today. This will also be reflected 
in the requirements of executive management personnel. Auren Uris 
writes ‘‘The executive of tomorrow will be a superman. This can be 
predicted with assurance’ (18:69). Change factors at work will bring 
about the following: increasing professionalism, refinement and im- 
provement of executive capabilities, more demanding job contests, 
and increased training. The mounting demands of the profession will 
encourage maximum physical fitness. Top personnel will have to 
maintain a high level of productivity in a high stress environment 
because of faster communications and decisions resulting in short- 
ened lead time for most products. Mental training will include mem- 
ory, concentration, sensitivity training, languages, sociology, and 
consumer psychology. 


Corporations may create new products knowing full well that they will 
remain on the market for only a matter of a few weeks or months. By 
extension, the corporations themselves —as well as unions, govern- 
ment agencies, and all other organizations—may either have shorter 
life spans or be forced to undergo incessant and radical reorganization. 
(16:13) 


Edward Bagley, in Beyond the Conglomerates (1), warns that be- 
cause of the requirements of the supercorporations to be flexible, 
creative and to utilize shrinking resources, the managers will need 
specialized educational training, emphasizing interrelated disciplines 
and future-oriented thinking. For many of the corporations, this trend 
will encompass multinationalization, further decentralized manage- 
ment and control, and participative decision-making on a wider basis 
than ever before. 
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Predictions as a Way of Life 


We live in a world of increasing complexity in which we have come 
to accept organization as an axiomatic principle. While to some 
people it may appear to be a deliberate process of planning, to others it 
is seen as a matter in history; an almost unconscious and certainly 
unstoppable progression. Control of the future lies in the realm of 
planning in the present. H.G. Wells recognized this when he said 
**. . . amore modern. . . type of mind, thinks constantly and by 
preference of things to come, of present things mainly in relation to 
the result that must arise from them’’ (19:375). This attitude is a mode 
of thinking. Toffler gave indication of this, referring to science 
fiction: 

. if we view it as a kind of sociology of the future, rather than as 
literature, science fiction has immense value as a mind-stretching 
force of the creation of future-consciousness. Our children should be 
studying Arthur C. Clarke and Robert Heinlein and William Tenn not 
because these writers can tell them about rocket ships and time 
machines but more important, because they can lead young minds 
through an imaginative exploration of the jumble of political, social, 
psychological and ethical issues that will confront these children as 
adults. Science fiction should be required reading for Future I. (16:16) 


What was once the domain of the visionary writers, predictions are 
now, and increasingly more so, the cutting edge of tomorrow. Where 
once hardheaded businessmen looked ahead only days, weeks, or 
perhaps months, millions of dollars are now being spent in attempts to 
peer into the years and decades of the future. Where once the future 
‘*just happened,’’ control is now thought possible and is eagerly 
awaited. Management will come to mean not only the management of 
personnel and of organizations but the management of a creative 
future as well. 
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On Playing Dice with the Universe: 
Problems in the Use of Random 
Number Tables in 

Social Science Research 
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It is here proposed that the use of an important tool in social science 
research, the random number table, cannot be defended on logical or 
empirical grounds. The same logical reasoning required to develop 
the notion of a random number table, it will be demonstrated, will by 
its very nature contain unknowable bias; any approximation to a true 
table, it will be shown, will be empirically biased by the approximat- 
ing process in ways which cannot be anticipated. 

The argument will first be developed informally, then stated in a 
more formal way. 

Informally, we may recall the fairly well-publicized statement that 
if fifty monkeys banged away at random on fifty typewriters, they 
would eventually produce all the works of literature in the English 
language, in chronological order. To understand the logic behind the 
notion of random events, it is only necessary to understand that this 
tale is to be taken with utter seriousness. Any device which generates 
a random sequence of alphabetical characters, including spaces, 
capitals, punctuation, and so on, will indeed produce not only the 
whole of English literature, in order, but the whole of all other bodies 
of English writing, including all the personal letters ever written, and 
not only in chronological order, but written backwards as well, letter 
for letter, comma for comma, space for space. To achieve this 
astonishing result, the only requirements are that the random se- 
quence be infinitely long, and that each alphabetical character, space, 
comma, and the like, has an equal chance of appearing next in the 
sequence. If these two requirements are met, the great disorder will 
contain within itself all possible orders. There is no way of predicting 
where in the sequence any particular order wi!l appear, although, of 
course, such orderliness would be easy to recognize—‘*Tom 
Sawyer’’ would leap out if one happened to glance at the right place, 
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and from there one could easily verify if the whole book were in that 
spot, or only a selection inserted in the midst of apparent chaos. For, 
bits of ‘*Tom Sawyer,’’ and indeed the entire book, would appear 
many times in the sequence, in addition to appearing in the chrono- 
logical survey of English literature, all of these entries emerging as 
smaller and larger islands of order in a vast sea of disorder. 

A true random sequence, being infinitely long, is subject to the 
peculiar logic associated with the notion of mathematical infinity. 
Consider the integers. There is no end to counting them; starting with 
1,2, 3, and proceeding onward, there is no largest number. Whatever 
one might propose as the largest number, one may always add | to it 
and obtain a larger number. To say that the number of integers is 
infinite is simply to say that you can go on counting ‘‘as long as you 
please,’’ and there will still be more counting to do beyond that. 

What is not so obvious, although it is equally simple, about this 
infinite set of integers, is that it contains within it parts which are just 
as ‘‘infinite’’ as the whole. To illustrate, consider the two sequences: 


1, 2, 3, 4, and on and on endlessly; 
2, 4, 6, 8, and on and on endlessly. 


The complete set of integers in the first line can be matched one-for- 
one with the even integers in the second line. No matter how far one 
goes with counting in the first line, one can produce a matching 
number in the second line. The number of possible entries in the first 
line is infinite; therefore the number of possible entries in the second 
line, matched one-for-one, must also be infinite. One is forced to the 
bizarre but inescapable conclusion that there are as many even inte- 
gers as there are odd plus even integers. The part is equal to the whole 
which contains it. By simple extension of this reasoning, it can be 
shown that the infinite set of all the integers contains an infinite 
number of subsets of integers, each subset being also infinite. 

A true table of random digits, then, will contain somewhere within 
itself an infinite string of even digits, in order, repeating 2, 4, 6, 8, 2, 
4,6,8,...ad infinitum; and a similar string of triplets — 3, 6, 9, 3, 6, 
9, . . . ad infinitum; as well as these sequences reversed, as well as an 
infinite string of 1’s, another of 2’s, and so on. 

How do ordered sequences get into the true table? This occurs as a 
consequence of the second requirement for producing a random 
sequence: each succeeding entry in the table has an equal chance of 
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being 0, 1, 2,3, 4,5, 6, 7,8, 9. Ifthe last entry was a 1, the next entry 
has as much chance of being another | as of being any other digit. The 
probability of getting ten 1’s in succession is the same as the probabil- 
ity of getting 10 anythings in succession. 

Back to the monkeys for a moment. Because of the **‘equal chance 
of appearing next’’ condition, the probability of the monkeys typing 
‘In the beginning, the Lord created the heavens and the earth,’’ is 
equal to the probability that they will type any string of nonsense 
syllables of the same length. 

The true random number table, then, is infinite in length, and it 
contains within it infinite sequences reflecting every possible degree 
of order and every possible relationship among the ten digits, as well 
as every possible stereotyped sequence such as 3, 7, 3, 7, 3, 7, ad 
infinitum. Where in the table will these islands of order appear? That 
is unknowable, because they have equal chances of appearing any- 
where. 

Let us assume (a favorite phrase of mathematicians) that such a true 
table exists and that we have access to it. Of what possible use would 
it be, for example, in assigning subjects to groups in an educational 
experiment? Our statistical consultant says, ‘‘I need a small table for 
practical use,’’ and somehow reaches into the true table and grabs a 
block of 1000 consecutive digits to copy off into a textbook. He gets 
3, 7, 3, 7, 3, 7, repeated 500 times. ‘‘Wait a minute, that’s not 
random.’ Another grab yields 1000 consecutive 9’s. ‘‘No .”’ 
Another grab, and *‘There, that looks random; I'll use that.”’ 

**That looks random.’’ There we have it: a subjective judgment. 

In fact, every sequence of 1000 digits from a true table, however 
ordered or disordered it may appear subjectively, is equally as ran- 
dom as every other. Some sequences will ‘*look random’’; some will 
not. Some will contain non-obvious relationships among the digits. 
Some sequences of 1000 will contain, inevitably, the very digits 
which will bias our assignment of subjects to groups to favor our null 
hypotheses; others will bias toward rejection of our nulls. But which 
sequences? Where in the table? We cannot know this because of the 
nature of the true table itself. 

Clearly, a true random number table would be an unsatisfactory 
research tool because it can introduce unknowable bias into experi- 
ments. 


We have no true tables; what we have are approximations which 
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‘‘look random’’ in someone’s subjective judgment. How are such 
tables constructed? There are various methods, but all are the same in 
principle as the simple ‘‘spin the arrow’’ method. 

Take a circular board and mark out the digits 0 through 9, equally 
spaced along the outer edge. Place a pin in the middle of the board and 
balance an arrow-shaped pointer on it. Spin the arrow, note where it 
stops, and there’s the first digit for a ‘‘random number’’ table. Spin it 
again, and there’s the second entry, and so on. 

There are both practical and logical difficulties with this or any 
analogous method. The practical difficulties are two-fold. First, we 
must try to take any bias out of the device itself. The arrow may tend 
to stick on a certain number, for example, because it isn’t truly 
balanced, or because of a spot or rust on the pin, or the like. We can be 
very careful with our construction to try to eliminate this bias, and we 
can never know whether or not we have succeeded because of a 
logical difficulty. We spin our presumably perfect device and get a 
series of digits. If they ‘‘look random,’’ we assume that our device is 
satisfactory; whereas, if we get a series of 9’s we go back to tinkering 
with it, forgetting that a series of 9’s may be equally as ‘‘random’”’ as a 
series of numbers which seem to have no relation to one another. 

The second practical difficulty has to do with the bias involved in 
giving the arrow a push. If one pushed with exactly the same force 
each time, the arrow would travel an equal distance each time, and 
would therefore stop only on certain numbers in a repeating order. 
Start on 0, and push it hard enough to stop on 5, for example; repeat, 
and it will stop on 0. One will get 5, 0, 5, 0 for as long as one pleases. 

Clearly, one cannot achieve the desired result if one pushes with 
equal force each time. A little thought will make it clear that in fact the 
only way to achieve that result is to vary the force of the pushes in a 
random manner. If one could do that (which one can’t, as test- 
guessing experiments have shown) one wouldn’t need the machine, 
because one would be one’s own random number generator. But let us 
assume (solely for argument) that one could. Then one would encoun- 
ter the same logical difficulty mentioned above: there is no test that 
will determine whether a given sequence of digits is indeed random. 
Some ‘‘look random,’’ and some do not, and looks are irrelevant to 
the matter. 


The tables found in the backs of our statistics texts are approxima- 
tions subject to the practical and logical difficulties just described. 
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They are there because they ** look random’’ to someone, or to some 
committee of experts. Someone said, *‘Hm—too many 7’s’’ and took 
some out. ‘‘Now it looks O.K.”’ 

When one is instructed in the use of such tables, one is told that if a 
digit repeats or is unsuited for one’s purpose (if it’s putting too many 
people in Group B, for example), just skip over to a number one can 
use. Such a procedure will even out the assignment of subjects to 
groups, but will afford no protection against bias. To the extent that 
the table does approximate to a true table, it will be biased by the logic 
of the procedure itself. To the extent that the table departs from a true 
table, it will be biased by the cognitive limitations of those who 
constructed it. In neither case is the bias knowable. It cannot be 
‘*adjusted for.’’ 

Some general conclusions may be offered on the basis of the 
foregoing. Closer study of the foundations of statistics may suggest 
strongly that social science research, with its vast archives of ex- 
perimental results found to be significant, once, at the .05 level, 
would fare better by looking to other approaches to the task of 
understanding its subject matter. There may be more promise, for 
example, in designing experiments which can be repeated, and in 
trying to find lawful relations among the many factors at work in any 
human situation, than there is in trying to cancel out ‘‘irrelevant’’ 
factors through the questionable procedure of randomization. 

A further conclusion offered is that clinical, descriptive, and his- 
torical research methods may regain the respectability that have been 
lost to the quantitative approach, once there is a general understand- 
ing that subjectivity plays no less a part in that approach than in the 
others. A course in the foundations of statistics, to precede any 
applied courses, could do much toward furthering that understanding. 
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Sir Isaac Newton, 1642-1727. Philosophiae naturalis principia mathematica. Lon- 
don, 1687. 


In this treatise, Newton formulated the laws of motion and universal gravitation. 
This great synthesis allowed both terrestrial and celestial movement to be explained 
by a single set of related principles. Newton’s reconstruction of the universe 
epitomizes the mathematical and theoretical approach to the investigation of the 
order of nature; the Principia stands as the crowning achievement of 16th and 
17th-century science. (Photograph courtesy of the History of Science Collections, 
the University of Oklahoma. Caption by Michael P. Blitch.) 
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The Brethren: Inside the Supreme Court 


Bob Woodward and Scott Armstrong 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1979) 
467 pp., $13.95. 


Mr. Justice Brandeis, who served on the High Court from 1916 to 1939, 
had a standard set of instructions for the young lawyers who came to clerk for 
him each year. He left their technical job-training to last year’s clerk, but 
there were two points he wanted to make directly to the new man: **(a) that 
he must report at the office each day at 9 a.m. [and] (b) that whatever he sees, 
hears or infers is to remain confidential as to everyone now & forever after.”’ 
After reading Bob Woodward and Scott Armstrong’s book, one begins to 
understand what Brandeis was so nervous about. 

The Brethren—which relies on extensive interviews with 170 former 
clerks and with some of the Justices themselves, as well as a range of 
documentary materials—is an inside look at how the Supreme Court of the 
United States carries on its business. The book opens with the retirement of 
Chief Justice Earl Warren and the appointment of his successor, Warren E. 
Burger, and it concludes with the end of the 1975 term. Before the authors 
are finished, we observe the Court deliberating the most complex and crucial 
issues of our generation: capital punishment, abortion, obscenity, Vietnam, 
women’s rights, racial integration, freedom of speech, Watergate. In the 
process, we are treated to intimate portraits of the fourteen men who served 
as Justices during the period, and we get titillating glimpses of the methods 
by which they arrive at their judgments. 

The most sensational revelations have already been well publicized by 
earlier reviewers. All America now knows about the contempt the other 
Justices feel for Burger, their deep resentment of his tactics, their low regard 
for his ability. We have been left with an unforgettable and pathetic picture 
of the aged William O. Douglas, struggling against pain and illness to hang 
on to his seat, demanding even after he had formally resigned, to be 
considered a tenth member of the Court. They are all, sooner or later, 
displayed before us and ultimately reduced to some formula: Thurgood 
Marshall—amiable, talkative, lazy; Byron White—aggressive, incisive, a 
loner impatient with the others; Harry Blackmun—plodding, over-cautious, 
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struggling to get some distance between himself and Burger; William 
Rehnquist—congenial, intelligent, a little sneaky. 

If the authors leave memorable (and skillful) portraits of the Court’s men, 
they also leave some disturbing impressions about the Court’s methods. The 
politics of decision-making are laid bare, and the book, writes George Will, 
‘‘rips the first great gash in the Court’s privacy and shows that the Court 
often is neither judicious nor judicial.’’ We learn, in detail, how the final 
written opinions may be pasted together to secure a majority or modified in 
doctrine and tone in order to create the appearance of unanimity. We 
discover that one stubborn Justice can bend the will of the rest, that decisions 
are sometimes delayed or speeded for purposes that have little to do with the 
merits of the questions involved, that each important case triggers a fresh 
scramble for a majority and that Justices flatter and woo and cajole and 
ridicule and threaten each other in pursuit of the elusive five votes. 

That Woodward and Armstrong are extremely talented investigative re- 
porters no one will deny. (Indeed, one way to conceptualize the book is this: 
it is what occurs when the aggressive, brutal, sly traditions of investigative 
reporting come colliding into and rolling over the staid, gentlemanly, 
defensive traditions of Supreme Court privacy.) The book’s chief merits, 
consequently, are those of highly competent journalism. The piecing 
together of the narrative from interviews and documents is quite remarkable. 
The pace is brisk, the tone is sure and muscular, the characterization is 
effective. There is, to be sure, the usual journalistic penchant to overstate: 
the Justices are rarely merely ‘‘surprised’’ by one another’s acts and opin- 
ions; they are, instead, ‘‘stunned’’ or ‘‘floored’’ or ‘‘astounded,”’ until one 
of the pictures of life at the Court that emerges is nine men in black robes, 
scurrying around the chambers and hallways, constantly stunning, flooring, 
and astounding one another. Nevertheless the writing is lucid and engaging. 
Parts of the book are dramatic. The long section on the Nixon ‘‘tapes case”’ 
can only be described as gripping. It is worth noting, however, that the 
book’s merits are the merits of “‘style.’’ As is so often the case with 
journalistic accounts, the flaws are the flaws of substance. 

To begin with, there is the nagging problem of anonymity. The authors 
contend that without promising to protect their sources, they would never 
have gained access to so much of the Court’s private life. The claim is a 
plausible one, of course, but it results in four hundred pages of unsubstanti- 
ated assertions. We never learn who told the reporters what and so we are 
unable to judge how reliable or biased any single assertion might be. In the 
end, such a practice forces readers to decide how ‘‘honest’’ or ‘‘fair’’ 
Woodward and Armstrong are. This difficulty is especially troublesome 
when the authors describe a Justice’s private beliefs, personal motivations, 
innermost feelings. In addition, some reviewers (notably Anthony Lewis in 
The New York Review Of Books) have uncovered disturbing indications of 
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carelessness and factual inaccuracy, which, if widespread throughout the 
book, would call into serious question the validity of entire undertaking. 

The book’s greatest weakness, however, is its lack of analysis, its superfi- 
ciality. The authors chose to organize their work as simply as possible: there 
are seven chapters, one for each of the Court’s terms from 1969 to 1975; and 
each chapter is divided into numerous sections. A typical section details a 
single case, or a group of related cases being considered that term. Inter- 
spersed are occasional sections that portray a particular Justice or discuss 
some aspect of the interpersonal life at the Court. It is a method of organizing 
which tends to favor clarity and dramatic movement, but which mitigates 
against thoughtful and searching analysis (once again the triumph of style 
over substance). Consequently, although crucial political, judicial and phil- 
osophic questions are suggested by the narrative, they are not addressed. 
Insofar as the narrative develops any discernible thesis, it is the simplistic 
and already well understood one; namely, that in the Burger Court power has 
moved away from the liberal Justices and toward the Justices who occupy 
the center. In the end that is a rather disappointing analytic yield and a sad 
measure of the paucity of critical thinking (as opposed to mere tireless 
digging) that went into the project. 

Most of the discussion over the book, however, has turned on another 
question: has its publication been harmful or beneficial to the country? The 
former position has been well stated by George Will: 


Journalists may think the purpose of government is to make journalism fun 
by producing as much information as possible. But the purpose of government 
is to produce justice, which sometimes is served by secrecy and discretion. 
The clerks’ and Justices’ lack of discretion diminishes the aura that makes the 
Court formidable, the myth that in the Courts’ templelike building dignity, 
restraint and principled reasoning prevail. Those who are eager to burn the 
mists of myths from the public mind should pause to consider what may fill the 
void. 


Others have chastized the authors for the effects their prying may have 
upon the future relations of the Justices with each other and with their clerks, 
the quality of confidentiality that may have been irreparably damaged, the 
effectiveness of the institution itself. 

These claims are not preposterous, of course, especially if the fortune 
being reaped by these writers should stimulate similar books every couple of 
year :. Obviously it will not enhance camaraderie on the Court when Burger 
reads that Brennan called him ‘‘dummy”’ or when Blackmun discovers that 
Brennan praised and flattered his opinions merely to pry him away from 
Burger or when Marshall learns that nobody takes him very seriously. The 
authors tell us with delightful piety that they decided to stop the story at the 
1975 term because they were anxious *‘to ensure that our inquiry would in no 
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way interfere with the ongoing work of the Court.’’ There are many funny 
things in this book, but that statement ranks right up there among the 
funniest. The Brethren is bound to cause hard feelings, and one cannot 
suppress the devilish wish that some future reporter would tell us, sometime, 
what the atmosphere was like at the Court during the first weeks after the 
book was published and the Justices were clandestinely sneaking out their 
copies during breaks. 

The greater potential harm may be the possibility that the book might 
damage the effectiveness of a vital public institution. But we must be on 
guard against excessive hysteria. Historians will be comforted by recalling 
that many of the same fears were expressed over Charles Beard’s attempt 
‘*to burn the mists of myths from the public mind’’ when he wrote about the 
economic origins of the federal Constitution. Let everyday Americans once 
realize the ‘‘true’’ motivations behind that document, the fretful critics 
claimed, and it would lose its ‘‘aura.’’ Beard wrote in 1913, and we are 
happy to see that the Constitution is still highly regarded, still capable of 
functioning as a serviceable instrument. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, similarly, will survive this book. We notice that the Justices have 
continued to announce their decisions with the normal regularity and the 
usual calm (because they have no other choice). And we are heartened and 
relaxed. 

After all, is the picture we gain from The Brethren of how the Court 
functions so very different from what we would have expected if we had ever 
sat down to think about it carefully? Would we have expected an absence of 
political maneuvering, of personal discord, of tension? No doubt the quirks 
and foibles of these Justices are unique to themselves, but to have expected 
nine men, chosen the way we choose them, to have ascended to the Court 
free of quirks and foibles is to have expected too much. It will be, in short, 
only the pathetically credulous who will find their illusions shattered beyond 
repair. Moreover, if readers can cut through the sensationalism of the 
personal enmities, the Court’s collective portrait is not entirely discredit- 
able. We see, beneath the jockeying and backbiting, nine individuals who 
care deeply and seriously about large questions of national policy. Each has 
a vision of the proper course, each attempts to persuade the others to his 
vision, and each emerges with varying estimates of the wisdom of his 
fellows. There is no hint of personal corruption in this book and (with the 
exception of some observations of Burger) few innuendoes of unworthy 
motives. 

In any case, it is generally true that public myths do more harm than good 
and that a free people is best served by having as few of them as possible. For 
all its weaknesses, The Brethren reveals to Americans, better than any book 
has ever done, how their highest Court operates. Despite the old nervousness 
of Brandeis and the new feelings of understandable embarrassment on the 
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part of those who have succeeded him, democratic theory continues to insist 
that the public’s knowledge of the public’s business is not only healthy, but a 
stern prerequisite for intelligent citizenship. 


David W. Levy 
University of Oklahoma 





Men of Ideas 


Bryan Magee 
(New York: Viking Press, 1979), 
314 pages. $12.95. 


In the past few years educational television has provided us with some 
unique opportunities to learn about the development of modern man. The 
Ascent of Man, Connections, The Long Search, America, The Third Testa- 
ment, The Age of Uncertainty, The Life of Charles Darwin, to name a few, 
have both entertained and taught us. 

A number of these programs produced for the electronic media have also 
been published in book form for our use and enjoyment. Men of Ideas, 
originally a series of fifteen dialogues on the BBC, has not yet been seen in 
America but the book, by Bryan Magee, is available to us. 

A book of dialogues about philosophy, especially a script for a television 
program does not sound like very exciting reading but Magee brings a very 
interesting concept to his production, both printed and electronic. First, he 
has gathered fifteen eminent representatives from the various schools of 
philosophy. Second, his incisive questioning brings out the specific philo- 
sophical differences that divide one particular philosophy or school of 
philosophy from the others. Third, only a brief overview of the school of 
thought in question is provided so the dialogue concentrates on the contem- 
porary not the historical aspects of philosophy. 

Magee, in his preface, tells us that the goal of his programs and his book is 
to acquaint a ‘‘wider public to the present state of the discussion in some of 
the most interesting areas in philosophy.’’ In so doing he integrates the big 
names, the continuing schools of thought, the subdivisions of philosophy, 
and the current status of the relationships of the various schools of thought to 
each other. 

From the very first dialogue, ‘‘An Introduction to Philosophy,’’ with 
Isaiah Berlin the reader is assured of being in the presence of men of true 
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genius. This is not to say that we must agree with all the statements or 
positions of the principals; indeed, Magee himself at times seemed dissident 
to the point of view being expressed, but the unmistakable creativity and 
scholarship of such men as Marcuse, Ayer, Chomsky and the others simply 
leaves one in awe and clamoring for more. 

Men of Ideas systematically probes the status of modern philosophy in a 
way that is as interesting for students of philosophy as it is informative for 
the layman. True, Magee does not deal with some of the more technical 
aspects of modern philosophy and some important individuals are conspic- 
uous in their absence but, over-all Magee has provided us a comprehensive 
view of philosophy in our time. 

Men of Ideas could be a useful resource for anyone interested in compara- 
tive philosophical systems. There is a useful list of suggestions for further 
reading that includes not only books and authors, but also useful guidance in 
what should be considered first and the relative value of each book listed. 
Were the video-tapes available, the programs could serve as a resource for 
discussion of the methods, assumptions and implications of these modern 
philosophical systems. Perhaps PBS will provide us with such an opportu- 
nity in the near future. 


David Snelgrove 
University of Oklahoma 





Essentialism: Being An Annotated 
Reading List on the Subject 


Paul Rux 


Wayland University 


Many teachers, parents, and students are dismayed because of the 
direction education, especially in the public sector, has taken during 
the past decade. One constantly hears complaints about the lack of 
classroom discipline and respect among students for teachers, the 
general decline of academic standards, and the absence of guidelines 
in educational matters. Some blame an affluent society for pampering 
its youth or point an accusing finger at permissive child rearing. 
Others advocate panaceas ranging from corporal punishment to real- 
ity therapy. One rarely hears, however, a philosophical assessment of 
the current educational malaise. This is unfortunate because much of 
the turmoil and aimlessness in schools today is a result of the educa- 
tional philosophy popularized by John Dewey and commonly re- 
ferred to as Progressivism. One cannot comprehend present educa- 
tional problems without some awareness of the basic assumptions of 
Progressivism, a Pandora’s Box from which many educational ills 
have come. 

Fortunately, a group of educational philosophers known as Essen- 
tialists have exposed the philosophical flaws of the Deweyites, and 
their fellow travelers; moreover, the Essentialists offer a balanced, 
realistic approach to education. Hopefully, the brief description of 
Essentialism which follows and the annotated reading list of books by 
leading Essentialists will provide perspectives and arguments for 
those who still want schools with discipline and academic standards, 
despite Progressive efforts to set back the clock. Above all, for the 
sake of the future, it is necessary to point out that Progressive 
types—regardless of their current vogue—do not and should not have 
the last word in education. 

To help the reader gain the maximum benefit from the chronologi- 
cally arranged reading list, a brief definition and then an overview of 
the development of Essentialism are in order. 
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In 1943 the Encyclopedia of Modern Education (pp. 280-82) 
outlined the fundamental differences between Progressives and 
Essentialists. The comparison is charted below. 

Progressives emphasize: Essentialists emphasize: 

GR nace in2<ecsinrtembesnd Gechvensebianeeinensieitconneias effort 

freedom discipline 

IIIS, oss cextanevnantnciesnieeeeieineseeen social demands 

NINOS ise kecececnsaiassdecevinaniedenswerscunel remote goals 

pupil initiative teacher initiative 

psychological organization logical organization 

SCIEEE INIIIOE 6. 00asnvenvscresceseusens mastery of subject matter 

pragmatism, Process ..............0e00 permanent values, absolutes 


Educators who emphasize aspects in the right-hand column are 
consciously or unconsciously Essentialists or traditionalists. Those 
who consciously or unconsciously advocate features of the left-hand 
column are Progressives or modernists. 

Gurney Chambers (‘‘Educational Essentialism Thirty Years Af- 
ter,’ School & Society, Vol. 97, No. 2314, January, 1969, pp. 
14~16) summarizes Essentialism as opposition to ‘‘haphazard curric- 
ulum”’ and *‘lack of proper discipline.’’ Essentialists oppose conces- 
sions to troublemakers and the indolent and reject smorgasbord credit 
systems turning out illiterates. For the Essentialist, school is not a 
constant merry-go-round of fun; learning also involves work. 

Technically, Essentialism begins with Michael John Demiash- 
kevich, whose publication of /ntroduction to the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation in 1935 signalled a counterattack against the excesses of 
Progressive Education. Demiashkevich, a Russian refugee from 
Communism, committed suicide in 1938, in part because of Stalinist 
reprisals against his family in the Soviet Union. Before his untimely 
death, Demiashkevich formulated the basic Essentialist approach to 
education; others have endeavored to put it into practice. 

Robert Hutchins and Mortimer Adler come next. They pioneered 
the Great Books Program, an attempt to salvage classical, liberal 
education in which people informally discuss key works from the 
literature of Western civilization. As Essentialists, both men believed 
in the preservation and transmission of Western cultural heritage, 
despite Progressive nostrums to the contrary. 


Jacques Maritain, a prominent Roman Catholic philosopher asso- 
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ciated with the University of Chicago is included in the reading list 
because of his Essentialism, towering intellectual reputation, and 
religious insights into educational problems. 

Jacques Barzun, who like Maritain immigrated to America from 
France, is another prominent scholar who advocates Essentialism. 
Like Adler and Hutchins, Barzun has tried to popularize Essen- 
tialism; Barzun’s vehicle is the Council for Basic Education (725 15th 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005), which tries to provide an 
alternative viewpoint to the Progressive orthodoxy of most formal 
educational circles today. 

James Conant, Robert Gardner, Admiral Hyman Rickover and 
Max Rafferty are Essentialists who gained a hearing and reputation 
initially because of the uproar over education occasioned by the 
Russian sputnik launch of 1957. Of the four, Admiral Rickover is 
extremely pertinent today because of President Jimmy Carter’s pro- 
fessed admiration for the Admiral. In fact, the President and Admiral 
recently took a short trip together in an atomic submarine. Carter’s 
admiration for Rickover dates back to his Navy days when he served 
under the Admiral in the nuclear submarine program. One wonders if 
Carter’s admiration for Rickover includes the Admiral’s Essen- 
tialism. 

The last author in the chronological reading list is Louis Shores, a 
prominent librarian. A careful examination of Shores’ proposals for 
librarianship reveals the influence of Essentialism. Shores was a 
personal friend of Demiashkevich; thus, it is not surprising to discov- 
er Shores trying to adapt Essentialism to librarianship. 


Demiashkevich, Michael John, /ntroduction to the Philosophy of 
Education. American Book Company, 1935. 


Professor at George Peabody College for Teachers in the °30’s, 
Demiashkevich initiated the first major challenge to the influence of 
Progressives in education. Starting with the pragmatism of Polybius, 
an ancient Greek historian of Rome, and ending with Soviet Russia’s 
abandonment of John Dewey’s educational ‘‘upside-downism,’’ De- 
miashkevich examines the origins and ramifications of Progressivism 
for students, schools and society. Unlike the Progressives, Demiash- 
kevich stresses the importance of systematic effort, school discipline, 
moral truths and natural law in education. A detailed table of contents 
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and a ‘‘Selected Index’’ facilitate access to topics like behavioralism 
and circulation of elites. 


Hutchins, Robert Maynard, The Higher Learning in America, Yale 
University Press, 1962. 


Hutchins, President of the University of Chicago, argues that 
specialization, vocationalism and triviality have destroyed education- 
al standards. Devotion to technique, especially in schools of educa- 
tion, has sapped intellectual content from learning. Mass education 
has become little more than sitting through prescribed numbers of 
class hours. Because of the growing educational bankruptcy of uni- 
versities, junior colleges will absorb the vocational student, and 
extension programs like Great Books will provide basic education in 
the liberal arts. Although some of Hutchins’ proposals for the reform 
of education, e.g. the creation of research institutes, have been 
accepted, this paperbound edition of a work published originally in 
1936 reveals a striking similarity between educational problems in the 
*30’s and *70’s. 


Hutchins, Robert Maynard, Education for Freedom, Louisiana State 
University Press, 1943. 


Hutchins attacks the cults of scientism, skepticism, anti- 
intellectualism, and sentimentalism which threaten education. Re- 
states the traditional concept that ‘‘education is the deliberate attempt 
to form human character in terms of an ideal.’’ Opposes educational 
modernists who claim morality is a matter of opinion; God is wishful 
thinking; man is just another animal; freedom means one can do 
whatever one likes; and social adjustment is man’s highest goal. 
Autobiographical section explains why Hutchins introduced the 
Great Books Program to Chicago. Concisely summarizes fundamen- 
tal issues. 


Maritain, Jacques, Education at the Crossroads, Yale University 
Press, 1943. 


‘*A movement without aim is just running around in circles and 
getting nowhere.’’ For Catholic philosopher Maritain, the material- 
ism of Progressivism — with its ancillary cults of skepticism, pres- 
entism and scientism — will destroy in schools the moral and intellec- 
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tual roots of a society with consequent tyranny or chaos. Progressive 
insistence upon education as merely a matter of biological processes, 
experimentation, and social adaptation denies the basic dignity of 
man rooted in transcendent spiritual truths. Advocates authority for 
teachers over children in schools and the moral re-education of the 
common man by reading classics in translation through evening and 
extension courses. A detailed table of contents and an index of proper 
names aids review of this collection of lectures given at Yale in 1943. 


Barzun, Jacques, Teacher in America, Little, Brown & Company, 
1945. 


**Education here is synonymous with civilization.’’ Instead of 
Progressive Education’s infatuation with creativity, life-adjustment 
courses, elaborate methods and techniques, Barzun advocates study 
of the classics. His model is the Great Books Program as he experi- 
enced it as a student at Columbia and as the University of Chicago 
developed it for extension work with adults. Since, according to 
Barzun, the classics teach us how to think, not what to think, his 
proposals would liberate learners from the educational jargonese of 
Progressives and enhance the emotional relationship between student 
and teachers. Special chapters on the Ph.D. as union card and the 
intellectual neglect of women in education further underscore the 
need for basic educational reform. 


Adler, Mortimer Jerome, and Mayer, Milton Sanford, Revolution in 
Education, University of Chicago Press, 1958. 


Financed by the Fund for Adult Education and the Fund for Ad- 
vancement of Education, Revolution in Education contrasts Essen- 
tialists (traditionalists) with Progressives (modernists). The former 
are book-, teacher-, and discipline-centered; the latter are child-, 
interest-, and personality-centered. Supposedly Essentialists have 
medieval or fascist tendencies while Progressives stand accused of 
permissive and faddist excesses. One of the originators of the Great 
Books Program for adult and extension services, Adler examines the 
historical development of and philosophical differences between the 
two approaches to education. At the end of the book, a chronological 
bibliography of key philosophers of education over the centuries 
directs the reader to the roots of the present Essentialist-Progressive 
imbroglio. 
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Barzun, Jacques, House of Intellect, Harper & Row, 1959. 


Using sociologist Max Weber’s observation that intellectuals live 
for ideas whereas professionals live by them, Barzun exposes the 
anti-intellectualism of many contemporary trends in education. At the 
top of his list is *‘the liberal doctrine of free and equal opportunity as 
applied to things of the mind.’’ Deplores an *‘educationalist proletar- 
iat’” which has introduced the style of the supermarket into the 
curriculum with an ancillary confusion of genres and unexamined 
integration of disciplines. Since Progressive Education has made 
logic, authority and discipline alien to learning, Barzun concludes 
that many intellectuals have abdicated their educational and social 
responsibilities. 


Conant, James Bryant, American High School Today; A First Report 
to Interested Citizens, McGraw, 1959. 


Conant, a former President of Harvard, suggests twenty-one spe- 
cific reforms for high schools in response to public anxiety over 
flabbiness in education triggered by the successful Russian Sputnik 
launch of 1957. Deplores the lack of challenge for the academically 
talented, particularly gifted girls. Conant’s remedies for scholastic 
softness include tri-level grouping by ability in each subject to foster 
competition; compulsory curriculum sequences like four years of 
math and English to insure basic skills; and the consolidation of little 
schools into large comprehensives to provide adequate resources for 
learning in depth. Despite Conant’s belief that no radical alteration in 
the basic pattern of American education is necessary. .. .,”’ American 
High School Today challenges the effects of permissive Progressiv- 
ism on education. About one third of the book consists of statistical 
appendixes in support of Conant’s arguments. 


Rickover, Hyman George, Education and Freedom, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1959. 


Admiral Rickover, mentor of President Jimmy Carter, wants to 
raise the levels of the curricula from John Dewey’s ‘‘life adjustment 
legacy.’’ Democracy is more than rights or enjoyment; it also in- 
cludes duties. One obligation is to tougher education as ‘‘our First 
Line of Defense.’’ Opposes automatic promotion, open elective 
systems, and hostility to ‘‘the fact that children have unequal mental 
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abilities. . .’’ Extensive appendixes provide information on Dutch 
and Russian education for comparative purposes. The book is best 
known for its advocacy of National Standards to expose intellectual 
softness. 


Gardner, John William, Excellence: Can We Be Equal and Excellent 
Too?, Harper & Row, 1961. 


The President of the Carnegie Corporation links educational mass- 
production techniques to the decline of intellectual standards and 
maintains social flabbiness has produced a cult of the average in 
schools. Gardner perceives education as an attempt to cope with the 
following: competition in the market place for hard skills, an ideology 
of social equality, and nepotism. Survival in job markets requires that 
schools stress basic skills; society must accept the emergence of a 
meritocracy or natural aristocracy of talent. Adult education pro- 
grams would allow individual fulfillment and development of in- 
terests and abilities to the maximum. 


Rafferty, Max Lewis, Suffer, Little Children, Signet Books, 1962. 


Icons of Progressive Education are the objects of the vehemence 
from Rafferty’s pen. ‘*The fact remains that the average educator in 
the United States is still being fed the exploded, worn-out theories of 
life-adjustment and socialization,’’ the stock-in-trade of Progres- 
sives. Instead of forcing gifted children to conform to the standards of 
**slobs,’’ Rafferty wants to challenge their abilities. Public education 
does not have to mean mediocrity, conformity and ineptness if 
schools focused on mastery of subject matter. Concentrate on the 
accumulated wisdom of the human race and keep the purveyors of 
sadism, sex and dope away from the educational processes. A garbled 
table of contents and lack of an index detract from the book’s utility to 
readers interested in locating specific remedies to declining stan- 
dards. 


Rickover, Hyman George, American Education—A National Failur- 
e; The Problem of Our Schools and What We Can Learn from 
England, E.P. Dutton & Co., 1963. 


This compilation of Admiral Rickover’s reports on education to 
Congress in 1962 lambasts the fads and follies of John Dewey’s 
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Progressives. Rid the schools of non-teaching principals and adminis- 
trators. Enforce discipline so teachers can provide a basic education 
to the non-academic student. Essential skills should not become 
victims of Progressivism’s ‘‘creeping lowest denominationalism’’ 
and mindless experimentation. National Standards would offset some 
of the gloomy prognostications of Ortega Y Gasset’s The Revolt of the 
Masses. Rickover, a friend of President Jimmy Carter, gives the 
impression of a Spartan trying to cope with a pleasure-loving culture. 
His 177 pages of annexes will test the patience of even the most 
enthusiastic reader. 


Rafferty, Max Lewis, What They are Doing to Your Children, New 
American Library, 1964. 


**Anything Goes’’ is typical of chapter headings in this vitupera- 
tive analysis of the effects of Progressivism on education. Progressive 
promotion by social age instead of ability, its hedonistic experimental 
materialism and denial of God irritate Rafferty, California’s Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 1963-71. Rafferty’s caustic comments 
on arch-Progressive John Dewey and *‘Madison Avenue degener- 
ates’’ set off enough fireworks that readers might miss Rafferty’s 
calmer comments about educational reform such as: smaller class 
sizes, elimination of parasitic armies of administrators, and control of 
‘amateur psychiatrists’’ posing as guidance counselors. Although 
Lawrence Cremin’s The Transformation of the School, 1961, is a 
more scholarly, detached analysis of the rise and fall of the Progres- 
sive movement, Rafferty is more fun. 


Conant, James Bryant, Education and Liberty: The Role of the 
Schools in a Modern Democracy, Harvard University Press, 1965. 


After examining the Anglo-Saxon educational tradition and the 
development of the American four-year college, Conant, a former 
President of Harvard, offers ten specific proposals to encourage a 
‘‘natural aristocracy of talents.’’ Suggestions include work experi- 
ence programs, an increase in the number and prestige of two-year 
colleges and a decrease in the number of four-year colleges. Junior 
colleges would absorb the vocationally oriented and the four-year 
colleges would accept the academically inclined. Recommendations 
for reforms in secondary education merely repeat ideas in Conant’s 
American High School Today, 1959. 
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Barzun, Jacques, The American University; How It Runs, Where It Is 
Going, Harper & Row, 1968. 


‘*Mass education without reading, writing, and counting is only 
deception.’’ Barzun laments the loss of intellectual standards as 
universities, in the name of democracy, accept every applicant. 
Faculty specialization and preoccupation with research further erode 
the student’s chance for a basic education. Fears that educational 
‘*preposterism’’ in the elementary and secondary schools will fatally 
infect the universities, producing semi-educated, discontented intel- 
lectuals similar to those in Weimar Germany who embraced the 
Nazis. Bibliographic notes and check lists of books and articles about 
education by Barzun are invaluable to the reader who wants to pursue 
the author’s ideas in detail. 


Rafferty, Max Lewis, Classroom Countdown, Education at the 
Crossroads, Hawthorn Books, 1970. 


This collection of speeches and syndicated newspaper columns 
takes to task the *‘Enemies of the Children’’: Muck-Merchants, 
Entertainers, Relativist Preachers, Progressive Educators, and ‘‘left- 
ist college professors.’’ Despite his polemical tone, Rafferty offers 
practical measures to improve learning: more emphasis on homework 
and less on teacher credentialism; control of disruptive roughnecks; 
and realization that the school exists primarily for subject matter and 
is not a health resort, recreation center or psychiatric clinic. Hard 
work, reading and the Judaeo-Christian moral heritage also have an 
important place in education. Rafferty is an engaging, provocative 
writer and cannot be accused of jargonese or gimmickry associated 
with his Progressive opponents. He is guilty of educational icono- 
clasm at a popular, comprehensible level. 


Barzun, Jacques, moderator, Open Admissions: The Pros & Cons, 
Council for Basic Education, 1972. 


Contrary to popular opinion, today’s B.S.’s are an exploited rather 
than a privileged class. Barzun’s panel discussion with Robert Nis- 
bet, Kenneth B. Clark and Irving Kristol shows how the relaxation of 
standards has jeopardized the achievements of serious students. 
Points out why remedial work in colleges and universities obscures 
the failure of elementary and high schools to provide basic skills. 
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Blames the ‘‘politics of the absurd,’’ i.e. the use of educational 
institutions to engineer socio-economic equality, for the present de- 
terioration of inteliectual standards. 


Shores, Louis, Quiet World, A Librarian’ s Crusade for Destiny: The 
Professional Autobiography of Louis Shores, Linnex Books, 1975. 


‘*l was drawn into the struggle between traditionalists and progres- 
sives. . .because of what I feared Progressive Education was doing to 
books and reading.’’ Shores’ career reflects a consistent hostility to 
the loss of the best from the past because of the modernist educator’s 
penchant to innovate for the sake of innovation — for example, 
Shores was a founder of the Journal of Library History as ‘‘insurance 
against sweeping away some eternal constants in the contemporary 
rage for change.’’ His concept of media unity meant that the book was 
partner with and not antithetical to new audio-visual developments. 
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The Seated Scribe from the V Dynasty, Egypt (ca 2500 BC). The scribe was the 
model of the educated man in ancient Egypt. His role was to preserve and disseminate 
knowledge. The Journal of Thought is a forum for the modern scribe. 





